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JUBILEE’S Ghon 


An Ikon Guild customer writes: 
“Thank you for making available such 
records as these. One never knows 
where to find items of this kind... .” 
With this recommendation we invite 
you to look over the list below. In- 
cluded are Gregorian chant, a good 
selection from the Eastern rites, read- 
ings and songs from the Bible (includ- 
ing a really unusual pair by an Israeli 
singer) and the Gelineau psalms in 
both French and English. Most of the 
records are produced in France. All 
are 33 rpm twelve-inch LPs unless 
otherwise noted, are extremely well re- 
corded, are pressed on high quality 
stock and are enthusiastically recom- 
mended by JUBILEE’s editors. 


gregorian chant 


We’ve just imported a number of 
twelve-inch Gregorian LPs, recorded in 
leading monasteries in France. Our eye 
has been set on quality and everything 
listed here can be recommended most 
highly. , 


33-30 PALM SUNDAY The Palm Sunday 
liturgy—procession and Mass—sung by the 
Benedictine monks of Ligugé. $7.50 

33-31 HOLY THURSDAY The Mass com- 
memorating the institution of the Eucha- 
rist; it includes the antiphons for the 
washing of the feet. $7.50 

33-13 /14 THE DEATH OF A CHRIS- 
TIAN The office and Mass for the dead, 
beautifully sung by the Benedictine monks 
of En Calcat; the Dies Irae is magnifi- 
cently rendered. This two-record set also 
includes on its last side the Reproaches. 
Pange Lingua and Vexilla Regis from the 
Good Friday liturgy. $15 


Gelineau psalms 


The Gelineau psalms keep growing in 
popularity. JUBILEE’s recent article 
by Dom A. Gregory Murray, O.S.B., has 
made their purpose clearer than ever 
before. Dom Murray is largely respon- 
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sible for the English version of the 
psalms and has put a number of them 
on record, which we have imported 
from England. We also have the psalms 
in their original French, sung by choirs 
of monks and young boys. 


GR1 PSALMS Monks and the boys of an 
English Benedictine school under the di- 
rection of Dom Gregory Murray, O.S.B. 
Ten-inch, $5 

33-04 PSAUMES A prize-winning record. 
$7.50 

33-08 /09 PSAUMES Two records: $15 


EASTERN RITE 
33-27 VESPERS AND MATINS By a 
Russian Orthodox choir (which had the 
special distinction of being invited to sing 
at Notre Dame cathedral). Deacon and 
choir possess exceptional voices. $7.50 


33-28 KEDROFF QUARTET A number 
of chants in the great tradition of Russian 
monasticism. The melodies come from 
many sources, including Greece and Kiev: 
there are also several canticles reflecting 
the influence of the Occident upon Russia 
and some showing the return by modern 
composers to the ancient tradition. Ten- 
inch (33 rpm), $5 


45-19 RUSSIAN LITURGICAL CHANTS 
More chants by the Kedroff Quartet, these 
representing the Italian influence upon 
Tzarist Russia. Seven-inch (45 rpm), $3 


001 BYZANTINE MUSIC A treasury of 
hymns and antiphons sung by a Greek Or- 
thodox priest and the Byzantine Chorale. 
Included are a third-century hymn to the 
Trinity, the famous Akathistos Hymn to 
the Virgin, twelfth-century chants from 
Mount Athos, and hymns and antiphons 
for various liturgical seasons. Recorded by 
members of the Saint Sophia Greek Ortho- 
dox Cathedral in Los Angeles. (33 rpm), 
$5 


33-52 ROMANIAN LITURGY The Divine 
Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom, sung in 
Romanian and Greek by a Byzantine rite 
Catholic group. An excellent and virile ren- 
dering of an Eastern rite Mass. $7.50 


33-59 MELKITE LITURGY A_ special 
event: excerpts from the Good Friday lit- 
urgy in the Byzantine rite! An unusual 
record, sung in Arabic and Greek according 
to the Melkite usage by priests of Paris's 
famed St. Julien le Pauvre. Ten-inch (33 
rpm), $5 
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The Word of God 


The French “Jerusalem Bible” is noy 
world famous and is having a greg 
effect on Biblical scholarship every. 
where. Two excerpts from its Olj 
Testament have recently been recorded 
under the supervision of Pere Joseph 
Gelineau. Though the records are ip 
French, they are easily understané. 
able, and present a rare insight int 
the world of God’s Choseh People. 


33-55 JONAS The Biblical tert about th 
“prophet of the nations,” read against 
musical background. It’s sure to give yo 
a better picture of post-exilic Israel. Ten. 
inch, $5 


33-37 ABRAHAM This, too, is an unusy 
record —a magnificent reading from th 
French Jerusalem Bible of the chapters i 
Genesis dealing with the life of Abraham 
Interspersed are passages of commentar 
from Hebrews, the Gospels and the Psalms 
Accompanied by trumpets and drums 
Twelve-inch, $7.50 


45-22 BIBLICAL CHANTS A number o 
Old Testament texts, including psalms ané 
canticles, sung by Magdalith, an Israel 
girl of remarkable and exotic voice. Mos 
of the melodies are traditional, and ar 
reminiscent of other Mediterranean chants 
such as Yeminite, Arabic and Flamenc 
(45 rpm), $3 

45-23 THE SONG OF SONGS More chant 
by Magdalith, in the same style as the 
above record, this time from the Bible’ 
most beautiful love poem. (45 rpm), $3 


PERE DUVAL 


France’s popular folk-singing, guitar. 
swinging Jesuit, doing a collection of 
religious ballads. 


15-04 LE SEIGNEUR REVIENDRA Pér 
Aimé Duval in a set of ballads. (45 rpm 
$3 


45-11 LE CIEL EST ROUGE Still mor 
inimitable songs by Pére Duval. (45 rpm 
$3 





We have a number of reproductions of 
famous primitive Russian ikons, each 
printed in full color on heavy stock. 
The ikons run from 11 x 14 to 10 x lb 
inches. $2 each. 

la) Novgorod angel 

da) St. George 

10) Sts. Florus and Laurus 

20) The Annunciation 

22) Michael the Archangel 

24) Angelic Trinity (see above) 

27) St. Michael in armor 
(Please add 50c shipping charges on each 
total order.) 
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10¢ each in quantities of ten or more. Issues contain- 
ing some of the earlier articles are still available. 
They are The Dark Ages (September, 1958) and The 
Crusades (February, 1959). The price is 50¢ each. 


@ JUBILEE’S CONTRIBUTORS: John V. Walsh, who 
wrote the tribute to the late Don Luigi Sturzo (page 
46), has been a lifelong disciple of the dynamic 
Italian philosopher-politician and is a member of 
the Don Luigi Sturzo Foundation; Helicon Press 
will publish a full-length study on Don Sturzo by Mr. 
Walsh later this year. . . . Helene Iswolsky, who 
translated Father Alexander Yelchaninov’s article 
The Proud Man (page 37) and wrote the notes about 
him, is the daughter of a Tzarist diplomat. Miss Is- 
wolsky has contributed several articles on Russian 
spirituality to JUBILEE ; she is currently working on 
a book about the Russian Church (for Bruce) and 





and Georgetown Uni- 
versity. He majored in 
English in college and 
studied psychology in graduate school. While in 
Washington he worked as a tutor, a salesman for a 
dancing school, a night manager of a large garage 
and a small radio-television shop; he also drove an 
ambulance and did psychological testing in a peni- 
tentiary. After a brief fling as an underwriter for a 
Boston insurance company, Phil was drafted, as- 
signed to Fort Dix, and in his spare time organized a 
taxi service that shuttled soldiers from camp to home 
all along the East Coast. With money earned from 
that operation, Green toured Europe for six weeks. 
When he left the army, he tried the insurance busi- 
ness again, but, finding it dull, came to New York in 
February and at the suggestion of one of his brothers 
applied for and found a job at JUBILEE. Phil now 


PHILIP GREEN 


‘tions : teaching Russian language, culture, and comparative lives in an apartment in Brooklyn where he has a 
> hell literature at Seton Hill College in Greensburg, Pa. superb view of lower Manhattan. When he isn’t boost- 
10 x 15 . . . Still in her twenties, Claire McAllister was the ing JUBILEE’s circulation, Phil spends his time ex- 
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subject of a JUBILEE close-up (September, 1957) 
and an early contributor to Pax. She is already ac- 


ploring New York, calmly taking the city’s rush and 
excitement in long, easy strides. 
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REPORT 
FROM 
THE 
CARIBBEAN 


Dominica 


The Caribbean, traditional seed-bed of 
revolutions, is witnessing these days a 
revolution of an entirely non-political 
kind. In the newly-organized West Indian 
Federation a remarkable Christian life is 
coming into being, remarkable for its vigor 
and scope and for the odds which it has had 
to surmount. Here dedicated missionary 
priests, nuns and brothers are tackling the 
problems of an underdeveloped region, with 
the full support of a youthful, energetic 
and far-seeing bishop. This prelate, Bishop 
Arnold Boghaert, was only 36 when two years 
ago he was named to head a diocese consist- 
ing of six of the islands of the Federa- 
tion, with the episcopal seat on the island 
of Dominica. He has seen impressive changes 
in his brief tenure, but even before he 
came there had been an awakening extending 
to every aspect of the inhabitants’ reli- 
gious, cultural and physical lives. 

There were formidable problems, most of 
which are still present. Besides being a 
chain of islands, the diocese is character- 
ized geographically by mountainous ter- 
rain, with ridges rising to over 5,000 feet, 
deep gullies and valleys below sea level 
where most of the villages are located, an 
average annual rainfall of 70 inches, 
mounting in some places to over 210 iriches, 
and innumerable small streams and rivers 
which make transportation difficult. Then, 
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too, there has been a severe shortage of 
priests—on one island recently there were 
only two for 30,000 Catholics—and a con- 
stant threat from evangelical groups at- 
tempting to proselytize among both the 
Catholic and the non-Catholic population. 

Against these difficulties, a handful 
of priests, mostly Belgian Redemptorists, 
augmented by a few nuns of the Missionary 
Canonesses of St. Augustine and four 
Christian Brothers from the United States, 
have worked hard and imaginatively to tend 
to their parishioners’ spiritual needs as 
well as helping them improve their general 
condition. As it is in so many countries 
that have risen from a colonial status, 
education has been a central considera- 
tion, and great strides have been made in 
this field. 

In 1956 the Christian Brothers opened 
their first West Indian mission school. 
The four brothers who first staffed it are 
still here, but the 58-boy enrollment will 
have grown to 350 by next January. The 
Brothers have had their hands full. When 
the original school building reached its 
capacity of 100 boys, they dug down into 
the basement, put in cement floors, set up 
partitions and blackboards and thereby 
doubled the number of pupils it could hold. 
Last year this underground set of rooms, 
which the boys naturally call “the cata- 
combs," in turn proved inadequate, and 
newcomers had to be taught in temporary 
quarters in the attic of the parish hall, 
two and a half blocks away. 

The erection of a new school building 
has just started, however; when it is fin- 
ished it will have 12 class-rooms with 
space for 450 boys. Funds for its construc- 
tion are being obtained through the gener- 
osity of the local people, together with 
contributions to the missions on the part 
of American Catholics and of boys in Chris- 
tian Brothers' schools in Canada and the 
United States. 

Language has been a problem. The boys 
speak a French patois at home and in town, 
but because they are required to take the 
Cambridge Overseas Examinations, tests of 
an extremely high standard, English has 
had to be made the official language of in- 
struction. But the Brothers have been able 
to learn enough patois to joke with the boys 
and maintain a degree of intimacy with 


them, while the boys have taken well to 
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English, some of them demonstrating this, 
as well as their outstanding intelligence, 
by scoring very high marks on the exams. 

Dominica's Catholic primary school, on 
the other hand, has 950 pupils and only one 
nun at the head of 24 lay teachers to in- 
struct them. The nun, Sister Borgia, has 
trained each of these native teachers and 
continues to oversee their study, often 
for an hour after school. At the same time 
she teaches religion classes in the school 
and handles an ocean of administrative de- 
tail. At 70, she is a whirlwind of energy 
and capability. 

Other nuns of equal vigor and devoted- 
ness are at work throughout the islands. 
They conduct elementary and secondary 
schools on the islands of St. Kitt’s, Mont- 
serrat, and Antigua, in addition to the one 
on Dominica, and have recently entered 
hospital work on this island. Three sisters 
now administer the local 700-patient hos- 
pital while they train a staff of local 
nurses. One of the nuns, Sister Francisca, 
a trained surgeon, in a recent six-month 
period performed over 1,000 operations, 
many of them serious and difficult. 

Another nun, Sister Alicia, has organ- 
ized a credit union, a grass-roots move- 
nent in the diocese to encourage people to 
save through weekly deposits of 25 or 50 
cents. The credit union has been supple- 
mented by a so-called Self-help Housing 
Development, a program under which good 
land along the Caribbean is given to fami- 
lies as a communal venture and they proceed 
to build on it. You can see mothers and 
children carrying sand, stones and water 
from the sea, moulding cement-blocks and, 
with the men taking up the heavy work, mak- 
ing their own homes, for some of them the 
first decent habitation they have ever had. 
Much of the housing on the island is of a 
match-box variety, with roofs that blow 
off in the frequent hurricanes; these new 
mes have galvanized iron roofs and are 
built to endure for a long time. 

The priests are just as tireless and 
high-spirited as the nuns. There is Father 
Felix Bogaert, for example. A sturdy man 
of 70, he is forever on the move in the 
tugged countryside of Dominica, saying 
Sunday Mass at various way-stations or for 
nen working on the roads or at his favorite 
roject, the island's leper-home. He has 
a1 excellent command of patois and a good 
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many other fields of knowledge. Two years 
ago, when the island's flour supply ran 
low, Father Bogaert managed to get hold of 
some grain and then built several ovens on 
church property. With the help of women of 
the parish, he baked the people's daily 
bread, handing it to them each day as they 
lined up and giving each a hot cup of Nes- 
cafe, having carefully measured the pow- 
dered coffee so that there would be 450 
servings from every tin. 

A typical Sunday in the life of Father 
Maupetit, a French priest, will show the 
full range of priestly activity here. Up at 
5:15, Father Maupetit says Mass in Castle 
Bruce, his home parish, has a quick break- 
fast (the new fasting regulations are a 
life-saver) and is off by horseback to his 
first mission station. The way is rough— 
over sheer precipices, along muddy passes 
and down again to the village, which is 
usually at sea level. 

Arriving about ten, he hears confes- 
sions, says Mass, gives catechism lessons 
to the children (a good way to get their 
parents interested), visits the sick and 
aged with the Sacraments, has lunch at noon 
and is off on another trek of four or five 
miles. 

Father Maupetit has also to perform wed- 
dings and baptisms, hold choir practice and 
address himself to a thousand other details 
which a priest in these parts has to be con- 
cerned with. (One of his stations is of spe- 
cial interest: a reservation where about 
1,000 Carib Indians, the last survivors of 
the original inhabitants of the West In- 
dies, now live.) He is seldom home before 
ten at night and he is always exhausted. But 
next Sunday he will be up and moving at the 
same time as this morning, after a hard 
week in the interim. 

A priest's lot here isn't only arduous, 
it's dangerous besides. One young priest, 
Father Martin, was dragged a mile over 
rocky ground after his horse slipped and 
he got his foot caught in the stirrup when 
he fell. He was found unconscious the next 
morning and took four months to convalesce, 
but he is back in action now. The accident 
had happened while he had been on a journey 
to try to break up a meeting of some of his 
parishioners who, he had been informed, 
were being preached to by an evangelist. . 

Another priest, Father Vandenberghe, has 
also had some tight moments occasioned by 
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the evangelists. In one town, as he pre- 
pared to say the Stations of the Cross for 
some of his people, he found himself facing 
a line of men holding out sharp-pointed 
cutlasses. He walked right through their 
ranks, cowing them with his coolness and 
determination. 

Not all the perils of priestly life here, 
however, are due to the actions of the evan- 
gelical missionaries. A Father Strykers 
recently fell from the second story of a 
church he had designed and built himself, 
and was given up for dead. He is now back on 
the job after a near-miraculous recovery, 
seeing to the construction of a high school 
in Haiti. 

The work of the Brothers, like that of 
the priests and nuns, is varied and re- 
warding. Besides their school, they have 
a number of other self-delegated respon- 
sibilities to the boys they work with. 
Because so many of the youngsters were un- 
dernourished, lacked time and opportunity 
to study, and were beset with morally dan- 
gerous temptations of various sorts, the 
Brothers started a hostel for them. At 
first they had only a small hut with room 
for ten, but Bishop Boghaert has since 
given them a two-story building with an 
attic; it houses 28 boys who sleep in 
double-decker beds. 

At this hostel, called Edmund Rice Hall 
after the founder of the Christian Broth- 
ers, the boys maintain a family spirit, 
many of them having discovered for the 
first time what a family is. They enjoy 
electricity to study by, something un- 
heard of here five years ago, and are sus- 
tained by food and clothing contributed by 
their parents or guardians or by well- 
wishers. 

Another feature of the Brothers’ work is 
a Discussion Club which holds meetings on 
Sundays for the adult men. Last year courses 
were given in Apologetics and Church his- 
tory and this year saw some lively inter- 
change of ideas in the courses on ethics. 
The group is composed of lawyers, govern- 
ment employees, teachers, newspaper men 
and ordinary workers, who display a real 
thirst for abstract knowledge in addition 
to a desire to come to a deeper understand- 
ing of the practical issues affecting the 
West Indies today. 

Helping the religious of the community 
are a sratifying number of lay people. The 
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Legion of Mary, for example, has been doing 
wonderful work. In the past two years 35 
praesidia have sprung up on Dominica alone, 
As a strong right arm of the parish priests, 
they do everything from serving as helpers 
in the prison to instructing members of 
common-law marriages in the Church's 
teaching about marriage. (The institution 
of common-law marriages has been a-problen 
of long standing; but recently, after a 
diocesan-wide mission, scores of couples 
legitimized their unions. ) 

The two Legion praesidia attached to the 
school have a total membership of 50 boys 
who do apostolic work of real value. These 
boys, thirteen, fourteen and fifteen years 
of age, teach First Communion and Confirma- 
tion classes, help the Brothers to teach 
catechism and serve as assistants at the 
Old Age Home, the hospital and the Leper 
Home. Last summer these boys went back to 
their country homes as apostles in an in- 
pressive demonstration of Catholic Action 
at work. 

But despite this record of accomplishment 
much remains to be done. The evangelical 
groups—Jehovah's Witnesses, Seventh-Day 
Adventists, Gospel Missionaries —con- 
tinue to attract some followers, including 
Catholics. There is still a shortage of 
priests, thought the first vocations are 
beginning to come from among the native 
Catholic population. Economically, the 
situation of the islanders leaves a great 
deal to be desired. 

Bishop Boghaert and his clergy, however, 
are a patient and optimistic group of men 
and women. The Bishop believes that to 
educate the young is to place a wager on the 
future and this is why so much of his effort 
is going into schools at the primary and 
secondary levels. A one-time teacher hin- 
self, he is also aware of how greatly ado- 
lescents need examples and inspiration in 
addition to formal education. A talk he 
gave to a group of Young Christian Workers 
after his return from his consecration it 
Belgium reveals his qualities of leader- 
ship, humility and fraternal simplicity of 
manner. "Like your members," he told the 
youths, "I, too, am ‘young.’ By the profes- 
sion of my state, I am bound to be an exen- 
plary 'Christian.' Finally, I trust that 
as we labor together you will find that I, 
also, ama 'worker’." 

> — LAWRENCE P. QUIGLEY, F.S.C.H. 
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Letters to the editor 


ALCAT“ AZ 

“How | Escaped from Alcatraz” in the July 
issue 0! JUBILEE is one of the best stories I 
have ever read, both for its smooth reading 
and its Christian (Catholic) content, but 
there is one thing wrong. This man was un- 
educated and yet he philosophizes with a 
trained mind. (The story should not have 
been written in the first person.) 

This man says: “What is weakest in me is 
my need to reduce to manageable propor- 
tions all emotional responses that frighten 
me by their magnitude.” 

All the way through the man speaks with 
your tongue, not his. 

Mrs. J. G. Hanxs 
Berea, Ohio 


e “How I Escaped from Alcatraz” was 
written by the prisoner concerned, not 
by JUBILEE’S editors. The author is self- 
educated. — Ep. 


“How I Escaped from Alcatraz,” is way 
beneath your high intellectual standards. 
“Corny” is the word. 
Sorry to have to protest. Your August 
issue is superb! 
Mrs. Paut LARKIN 
Pelham, N.Y. 


MOUNT ATHOS 

The article, “Mount Athos,” by Thomas 
Merton [August, 1959] was indeed pleasing 
not only in its excellent format but also in 
the fairness and dispassion shown by the 
author. JUBILEE is to be congratulated for the 
concrete steps being taken to foster greater 
understanding between the “Eastern” and 
“Western” members of the Church. 

As one of your Orthodox readers, I would 
especially recommend that you continue 
bringing such features before your readers. 
Greater understanding is urgently needed. 

In the estimation of both Orthodox and 
Roman Catholic alike, the separation of 
“East” and “West” is indeed the major 
scandal of the Christian world. To continue 
toascribe culpability here and there is surely 
a most fruitless task in view of the great 
urgency that division be healed. 

It has been publicly stated in the Episco- 
pacy of the Greek Orthodox Church that the 
division of the Catholic Church is the Sixth 
Wound of the Mystic Body of Christ, a 
ghastly wound, more so because it has been 
inflicted by spiritual pride on the part of 
both East and West. 

For any member of the Mystic Body to 
stand passively by while this scandalous 
state continues is, in the true sense of the 
word, disgraceful. Each of us must make the 
tort to prove worthy of all the saints, mar- 
tyrs, confessors and evangelists who have 
fostered the One, Holy, Catholic and Apos- 
a of Our Lord and Saviour, Jesus 


All who pray for the unity of the Church 
profess to have no fear that the “gates of 
hell” shall prevail against it. Why, then, 
should there be fear anywhere, in any of the 

of more frequent meetings, wider ex- 
e of views, broaded examination of 
suggested solutions and, most important of 
il, of more fervent prayer for exercise of 
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the charity to which Saint Paul commended 
us all 

While reunion of the corpus ecclesia may 
appear remote, even seem demanding of a 
present day “gift of tongues,” it still remains 
necessary for us to continue to pray for the 
unity of the Church, seeking by our prayers 
the intercession of the Church’s Doctors that 
the Christian world give greater recognition 
to the one anima ecclesia that shelters us all. 

Should we of the East and the West not 
prove worthy of the task of ministering to 
the Sixth Wound, let it not be said that this 
generation did not make the attempt. 

If we cannot find common ground for 
meeting in the near future as the only Body 
of the Church (to mono soma tis ecclesias) , 
then surely we must strive toward universal 
recognition of the One Spirit of the Church 
(ena pneuma ecclesiastikon) . 

Both now and ever, the Mystical Union of 
all can be accomplished through reception of 
the Blessed Sacrament, our communion in 
the most Holy Eucharist through His suc- 
cessors. 

Stan.ey N. VLANTES 
Milton, Mass. 


GENERAL SHERMAN’S SON 

As an historian and teacher, I find your 
review of Father Durkin’s “General Sher- 
man’s Son” [July, 1959] most shallow and, 
in fact, opposed to one of the best new tradi- 
tions in American Catholic biography. 

I do not dispute that Father Sherman was 
“little known,” any more than I would ques- 
tion that his ultimate evaluation must right- 
fully include the term “insanity.” What I 
must question is reference to the study as 
“clumsy, irritatingly bad.” While it should 
be mentioned that Father Durkin, under- 
standably, lent the sympathy of common 
ties in the Jesuit Order, I believe this work 
is an honest, and needed, beginning in the 
most neglected area of American Catholic 
biography. No attempt was made to “hide” 
Sherman’s defections or madness. Rather the 
value of the work is in this presentation, as 
the glory of the priest’s personal life was in 
his triumph over worldly attractions and ulti- 
mate reuniting with his order. What the 
reviewer terms “trivialities” are, in essence, 
the same soul-struggles that at once dignify 
and terrify human existence. 

I need not mention that this review is “at 
opposites” with other learned Catholic peri- 
odical reviews. I only ask that before “eternal 
judgment” is administered to such a book it 
be judged in its field. 

Joan M. Ma.Loney 
Washington, D.C. 


THE SOVIET EXHIBITION 

Whatever other Mr. Ralph J. Shea’s qualifi- 
cations for writing on the Soviet exhibition 
may be, [Report From the Coliseum, August 
1959], they certainly did not include that 
spirit of understanding which is so necessary 
a predisposition for Catholics in our time 
when hope is seen solely in a victory of the 
ecumenical over mutually antagonistic or 
pluralistic forces. 

One can of course hardly blame Mr. Shea 
for expressing opinions about his impres- 
sions. Rather, the editors must take blame 
for an unconstructive approach in this mat- 


ter, following Mr. Shea in giving over one 
column to the pitiful efforts at argument by 
refugees from “satellite” nations where “dia- 
logue” would have been the proper approach. 

Further, I feel that protest should be made 
against irresponsible, if not tendentious re- 
porting relative to the Arts. It is simply 
untrue to say that there was “a small dis- 
play of dogeared photographs . . . ” show- 
ing churches and mosaics of the past. Rather, 
the complete backwall (the largest unit of 
wallspace in that particular section) of the 
art exhibit was given over to excellent 
photographs of the well-cared-for art and 
architecture of the past, supplemented by 
outstanding original ikons, among them a 
priceless panel of the Baptist by an artist of 
the Rublev school. 

I am enclosing my photograph of this 
particular corner and hope that in a spirit 





of fairness and ecumenical charity you will 
manage somehow to reproduce it in your 
next issue. 
Rev. Bruno Tausic 
Manhattan College 
New York, N.Y. 


MORALS AND MISSILES 
It was with great interest that I read Wilfrid 
Sheed’s review of “Morals and Missiles” 
[August, 1959]. It is encouraging to see 
American Catholic magazines mention the 
works of Catholics who think and write 
against the insanity and immorality of nu- 
clear warfare. 
Cuartes P. Situ, Pres. 
Catholic Professional 
Men’s Association 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


THE NUN’S STORY 


In most of the reviews of “The Nun’s Story” 
in Catholic publications, one point seems to 
be ignored; this picture is not supposed to 
be a recruiting film or public relations blurb 
from a convent. Although I have never been 
a nun, I have had some experience (twenty 
months in a Jesuit Novitiate) in the religious 
life and the events depicted were not un- 
precedented in the religious life. 

The argument of the film is “Why Sister 
Luke left” and not “How could Sister Luke 
leave.” The dramatic conflict of the story 
was weakened by accentuating the negative 
aspects; for example the collection of “sour- 
faced saints” would have driven Teresa of 
Avila to desperation but one can do only so 
much. The picture presented the best por- 
trayal of religious life I have seen on the 
screen and when it erred it did so in the lack 
of counter-argument. 

I feel this picture was far above the usual 
screen froth if only for treating of so deep 
a subject as spirituality. We Catholics are 
too frequently over-sensitive about the 
Church’s public appearance and refuse to 
admit that we do not always in the words 























IT 1S PAUL 
WHO 
WRITES 


by 


Ronald Knox 
and 
Ronald Cox 





Msgr. Knox’s translation of the Acts of 
the Apostles and St. Paul’s Epistles with 
a commentary by Father Cox on the 
facing page —an arrangement that has 
proved remarkably popular in the same 
authors’ The Gospel Story. A selection 
of the Thomas More Book Club. 


3 maps $4.50 


A LITURGICAL RETREAT 
by Roy Howard, S.J. 
Baptism, Confirmation and the Holy 
Eucharist, seen as sacraments of initic- 
tion and personal encounter with Christ. 
Father Howard draws his inspiration 
from the Fathers of the Church and the 


Liturgy. First rate spiritual reading. 
$3.00 


A FLORENTINE 


PORTRAIT 
St. Philip Benizi 
by D. B. Wyndham Lewis 

This great saint of the Servite Order was 
a contemporary of Dante. He was a doc- 
tor before his ordination, rose quickly 
to be general of his Order, and was so 
embarrassingly popular that he escaped 
being made pope only by literally run- 
ning away. $3.00 


NULLITY OF MARRIAGE 
by F. J. Sheed 
The Church’s law on nullity explained 
and compared to civil law, here and 


in England. Many curious cases are 
analyzed. $3.00 


Order from any bookstore 


Sheed & Ward’s OWN TRUM- 
PET contains descriptions of all 
our Fall books, reviews, and 
articles. To get it, free and 
postpaid, write to— 


SHEED & WARD 
64 University Place New York 3 











of Gerard Manley Hopkins “walk knee deep 
in violets”. 
James M. Mo.tioy 
Baltimore, Md. 


INDIAN MOVIES 


Mr. Sheed, your movie critic, chose to sub- 
ject the two Indian films, Pather Panchali 
and Aparajito, to a single review [August, 
1959]. Though I have seen only the first, I 
would like to offer some thoughts on them. 

Mr. Sheed’s four disappointments with the 
films seem to be the “inscrutable experi- 
ences,” the pointlessness of it all, the missing 
principle of unity and the monotonous 
silences. 

As for the “inscrutable experiences” — 
have the forces of human life become un- 
fathomable to the American movie-goer’s 
mind? Old aunt’s involvement with her 
water bowl, rug and rags was a masterful 
(because real) foil for her more significant 
involvement with the forces of human life. 

The second disappointment, the pointless- 
ness, necessarily comes if a story must always 
be told in terms of overt action. There is a 
beautiful pointedness in the gentle rhythm 
of a man’s relationship to the physical world, 
the interpersonal world and the spiritual 
world. Pather Panchali throbs with this 
beautiful, gentle rhythm. 

How often I have seen movies where the 
principle of unity was the resolution of one 
problem lifted from the life of an individual 
or a small group of individuals. One’s re- 
action is, “Don’t these people work and have 
breakfast and look-and-see, or are they con- 
stantly engaged in emotional upheavals?” A 
problem needs to be set surely in the frame- 
work of humanity, not merely staged. I think 
we would agree that it is better, as the philos- 
ophers say, to distinguish to unite than to 
merely distinguish. The “low-pressure vig- 
nettes,” as Mr. Sheed calls the film incidents, 
achieve a wholeness consistently missing 
from movies which attempt to state the 
problem clearly, build up the problem with 
pounding action and fortissimo music and 
then give an “ending” that couldn’t be any- 
thing else. 

Father Guardini argues for silence as 
profoundly as I have heard it argued. He 
sees silence as a truly positive thing. In his 
Meditations Before Mass, he says, “Only the 
word that emerges from silence is substantial 
and powerful.” Thus, the ‘sparse dialogue” 
of the films serves a very real and grand 
purpose — rather than “serves no purpose.” 
From the silence of Pather Panchali emerge 
simple and not-so-simple truths for the 
creative mind to work on. 

IRENE SCHEY 
Madison, Wis. 


THE MUSIC CONTROVERSY 


In answering the various letters and articles 
which have been printed in JUBILEE defend- 
ing and explaining the Gelineau psalms, I 
would like to write first about Dom Murray’s 
article. One statement caught my attention 
particularly. “The purpose of the Gelineau 
psalms is emphatically not a musical one.” 
I have shown this sentence to several litur- 
gists, none of whom could make out what 
Dom Murray meant. There is only one way 
to present the psalms without a musical 
purpose and that is to present them without 
music! If notes are written, there is the 


purpose to compose, with all that that ip. 
volves. The laws of music operate : the music 
must be considered as music —as an art, 
and it must be evaluated as music. Of course 
this includes its evaluation as a setting for 
the text. 

The distinguished lecturer in Gregorian 
Chant, Dom Desrocquettes, once said: “| 
am glad that I am not a musician because 
thus I am better able to understand the 
chant.” This lecturer’s view is part of a long, 
sad tradition of considering music anti-moral 
which has gone side by side with the con- 
trasting tradition of the Chureh as patron 
of the polyphonic marvels of Machaut, 
Obrecht, and Gabrieli, the patron who under. 
sands that music gives glory to God, and 
who has chosen the best. 

It would be best to consider the Gelineay 
settings as sketches — one of many possible 
experiments with the sprung rhythm that 
Dom Murray described so interestingly. Be. 
fore a decision is made there should be 
further experiments, first in the light of a 
reconsideration of scholastic counterpoint 
and fugue. These disciplines are indispensi- 
ble studies for a composer and are concerned 
with the grammar and structure of music. 
They must be undertaken (for reasons too 
lengthy to discuss here) even when one-lined 
music is to be written. All but two of the 
great composers had exhaustive training in 
them, many going back later for review and 
reconsideration. (Incidentally, there are only 
a few places in the United States where such 
training is available.) Experiments should 
furthermore be made in the light of today’s 
most consequential, controversial, and avant 
garde music. Of avant garde experiments, 
only a tiny percentage survive as valid art, 
but the finding of that percentage is a test of 
observation and an exercise of taste which 
will atrophy if it is not cultivated. Having 
read and analysed this music, including that 
of the “great five” — Bartok, Schénberg, 
Webern, Berg, and Stravinsky — a composer 
may decide not to use some, most, or even all 
of the techniques. The difference will be that 
he is musically alive to his own time; very 
little music has ever survived by composers 
not so alive. Gregorian chant was modem 
when it was written. 

Most of the letters in JUBILEE were con- 
cerned, not with the Gelineau psalms, but 
with a few side remarks I had made ques 
tioning the enthusiasm of the vernacularists. 
I still fail to share their horror of learning a 
second language, a thing which people living 
near international borders do as a matter of 
course. People who never learn a second 
language often end up by inventing one, such 
as beat talk. Judging by articles that I have 
read, many members of the apostolate seem 
to hope that with translation of the text and 
great simplification of the music, the liturgy 
can be apprehended with all its significance 
as it flows past! I still think that these dear 
people are optimistic about the results of 
mere simplification and translation. 

Dr. ETHEL THURSTON 
New York, N.Y. 


@ The articles and letters referred to 
by Dr. Thurston discussed new and old 
forms of music for liturgical and non- 
liturgical worship ; the vernacular and 
the people’s participation are also 
involved. — Ep. 
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Some good new Books from Farrar, Straus & Cuda 


= 


QUESTIONS OF PRECEDENCE 


By FRANCOIS MAURIAC. Translated by Gerard Hopkins. 
More than an excellent satire, this novel by the great 
French author is a brilliant, biting indictment of provincial 
French society and its almost feudal ruling caste. $3.50 


THE PYX 


By JOHN BUELL. A powerful novel about a young girl’s 
valiant attempt to defy a big-time vice ring, by a new writer 
who is a member of Loyola College (Montreal) faculty. 

$3.50 


WHAT IS THE STARS? 


By ARTHUR J. ROTH. The author of A Terrible Beauty 
has written a rollicking novel about a company of enlisted 
men in the Irish Army who declare a hilarious private war 
against their own officers. $3.95 


MAKE THE WAY KNOWN 
The History of the Dominican Congregation 
of St. Mary of the Springs 


By KATHERINE BURTON. The inspiring story of the second 
oldest congregation of Dominican Sisters in the United 
States, written by the winner of the 1959 Christopher 
Award. $4.50 


THE MEANING AND 


MATTER OF HISTORY 

A Christian View 

By M. C. D’ARCY, S. J. One of the most distinguished 
philosophers and theologians of our times examines the 
nature of historical knowledge, using the Christian view- 
point to throw light on world history. $5.50 


we 





THE FROZEN REVOLUTION 
Poland: A Study in Communist Decay 

By FRANK GIBNEY. Frank Gibney tells why Poland, a 
predominantly Catholic country, has turned out to be 
the most glaring example of Communism’s failure. $4.75 


POPE JOHN XXIII 
An Authoritative Biography 
By ZSOLT ARADI, MSGR. JAMES |. TUCEK and JAMES 
C. O’NEILL. The inspiring story of the rise of Pope John 
from his simple peasant origin to the highest position in 
the Roman Catholic Church. Illustrated. $4.95 


STATION WAGON IN SPAIN 


By FRANCES PARKINSON KEYES. Mrs. Keyes takes a shy 
young American schoolteacher, places him in an intriguing 
Spanish setting, and comes up with a novel as suspenseful 
as Dinner at Antoine’s and Victorine, and as romantic 
as Came a Cavalier $3.95 





2 New VISION BOOKS 
for Catholic Youth 


MOTHER CABRINI, 

MISSIONARY TO THE WORLD 

By Frances Parkinson Keyes. How the Italian- 
born missionary Francesca Cabrini became the 
first American citizen to be canonized. $1.95 


MORE CHAMPIONS 

IN SPORTS AND SPIRIT 

By Ed Fitzgerald. Profiles of Stan Musial, Herb 
Score, Carmen Basilio, Alex Olmedo, Juan Fangio, 
Ron Delany, Eddie Arcaro and Jean Beliveau. 
Illustrated by H. Lawrence Hoffman. $1.95 











Write for free list of Catholic books. 
Now at your bookstore, FARRAR, STRAUS & CUDAHY, 101 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 
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Madonna 


BACK IN STOCK 
The reproduction 


of the famous 


Black VIRGIN 


of Montserrat 


This is a beautiful replica of 
a centuries-old statue vener- 
ated by millions of pilgrims 
to Spain. Height, ten inches; 
made of composition wood; 
painted in gold, black, red 
and white. trem No. 6: Price, 
$25 





JUBILEE’s Ikon Guild 
377 Park Avenue South, New York, 16 


Enclosed is $__ for Madonna #__. 
Street 
3 


City & Zone State 











statues 





Japanese Madonna 


Trappistine nuns in Japan help sup- 
port themselves with hand-made ma- 
donnas in the great tradition of Japa- 
nese doll-making. Standing sixteen 
inches high, each madonna is of silk, 
with hand-painted face, brocade ki- 
mono, pearl rosaries and long hair 
combed and tied Japanese style. Item 
# 9; price, $30 





French Madonna 


A reproduction of a fifteenth-century 
stone French Immaculate Conception. 
Finished to simulate the original, this 
beautiful figure will make a signifi- 
cant addition to your home. The sta- 
tue stands about fifteen inches high. 
Item #28; price, $20 





COMING EVENTS 


October 

5 Montessori PRELIMINARY TRAINING 
Course opens at the Maria Montes. 
sori Organization, 1, Park Crescent, 
London, W. 1, England. Covering the 
development and education of chil- 
dren from 6 to 9 years, this course is 
open to parents, nurses or others who 
wish to acquaint themselves with Dr. 
Montessori’s work and its application 
to the care and education of children. 
Tuition fee is approximately $100, 
course fee $70. An advanced diploma 
course begins October 14th. Prospec- 
tus and registration forms are obtain- 
able from the Course Organizer at 
the London office. 


10-13 NortH AMERICAN COLLEGE alumni 
gather in Rome for annual meeting. 
Pope John will be present, as well as 
Cardinals Spellman, Cushing and 
O’Hara. The meeting is taking place 
in conjunction with the 100th anni- 
versary celebration of the founding of 
the North American College on 
October 12th. 


15-17 Mipwest Famity Lire CONFERENCE 
convenes in Chicago under the spon- 
sorship of the Christian Family Move- 
ment and Cana Conference of 
Chicago. “The Christian Family and 
the Patterns of American Society” 
will be the central topic and the 
principal speaker will be Karl Stern. 
Reservation inquiries should be sent 
to: 720 North Rush St., Chicago 11, 
Illinois. 


16-20 NaTIONAL CONFERENCE OF CATHOLIC 
Cuarities CONVENTION will assemble 
nearly 1,000 charity and welfare work- 
ers for their 45th yearly mecting in 
Milwaukee. Open to the general pub- 
lic, there will be over eighteen work- 
shops and meetings scheduled, as well 
as a special session on Saturday the 
17th for school teachers on the rela- 
tion of welfare agencies and schools. 
Director of the conference is Msgr. 
Raymond J. Gallagher, at Catholic 
Charities, Cleveland, O. 


17 FirtH ANNUAL EpItH STEIN Memo- 
RIAL Mass at St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
will be celebrated at 9 a.m. by Rev. 
John O6esterreicher, S.T.L. A Com- 
munion Breakfast will follow at the 
Hotel Roosevelt; guest speaker will 
be the Very Rev. Edward B. Bunn, 
S.J., president of Georgetown Univer- 
sity. Tickets ($4.50) are available 
from the Committee Chairman, 33-19 
211th St., Bayside 61, New York. 


30 AnnuaL Rocky Mountain YoutH 
Coneress opens in Colorado Springs, 
Colo. A three-day convention of over 
3,000 Catholic students from paro- 
chial and public schools in twenty 
states. A $12 fee for each delegate 
provides hotel, transportation and 
meal accommodations. Write to the 
Director, Rev. J. T. McGloin, S.J., 
W. 50th and Lowell Blvd., Denver 21, 
Colorado for details. 


@ As a service to its readers, JUBILEE will 
regularly publish notices of coming 
events. Send data to the Events Editor. 
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“The choicest of 
NEWMAN'S 


Fall titles 


CHRISTIANITY IN CONFLICT 
A Catholic View of Protestantism 


by John A. Hardon, S.J. 


In recent years there have been a number 
of appraisals of Catholicism by non-Catho- 
lics (this Fall will see at least two more). 
But few, if any, Catholic authors have ap- 
praised Protestantism from the Catholic 
viewpoint. Father Hardon, author of the 
popular The Protestant Churches of Amer- 
ica, corrects this lack with the present work. 
With complete objectivity, resorting neither 
to polemics nor to apologetics, Father 
Hardon brings to bear his expert knowl- 
edge of Protestantism to create a clear pic- 
ture of the non-Catholic churches. 
November $4.50 





1859 IN REVIEW 
A Single Year’s Effect on the 
Modern World 
by Thomas P. Neill, Ph.D. 


This is an anniversary book, recalling the 
momentous events of 1859— Darwin’s 
Origin of Species, Marx’ Critique of Po- 
litical Economy, the birth of John Dewey, 
etc.—and their completely unpredictable 
effects, effects which, to a large extent, 
have made the world what it is one hun- 
dred years later. Dr. Neill, an established 
scholar of the nineteenth century, uses all 
his knowledge to give us a book of great 
interest and information. $2.75 





WOMEN, WORDS, AND 
WISDOM 
by Solange Hertz 


Mrs. Hertz combines a charming and ur- 
bane sense of humor with a penetrating 
familiarity with the greatest of the Church’s 
spiritual writers to tell the story of her at- 
tempts to bring the contemplative spirit 
into her family’s life. Her children, visit- 
ing Jehovah’s Witnesses, and a weekly 
catechism class all conspired, in one way 
or another, to make the battle more than 
she’d planned on. Late October $3.25 





WE ARE NOW CATHOLICS 
Edited by Karl Hardt, S.J. 


Four former Lutheran ministers tell the 
story of their road back to Rome from 
Evangelical Christianity. They followed 
Luther’s path to its end, only to discover 
that it started where it had begun: at the 
See of St. Peter. Ready $3.95 
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Sen. Eugene J. McCarthy, Democrat, Minn., at his desk in the Senate office building, discusses committee business 
in a telephone conference. Sen. McCarthy was elected to a six-year term in the United States Senate in November, 
1958, after representing Minnesota’s Fourth Congressional District in the House of Representatives for ten years. 
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Junior senator 


One of the most distinctive aspects of the sweep- 
ing Democratic Congressional victories last year 
was the election of a number of young, bright, politi- 
cally unjaded senators. In the months since then 
none of them has made a more favorable impression 
on Capitol Hill than the junior senator from Minne- 
sota, Eugene J. McCarthy. Apart from his personal 
qualities — simplicity, directness of manner, a quiet 
humor — McCarthy has earned the respect of his 
colleagues in the Senate by his capacity for detailed 
work, his grasp of governmental procedures and 
problems and his fusion of practical politics with an 
idealism marked by a strong sense of social justice. 

Both the practical and idealistic sides of Senator 
McCarthy’s approach to politics have roots in per- 
sonal experience. Before he ran for the Senate last 
year he had served in Congress for ten years as a 
Representative from Minnesota’s Fourth Congres- 
sional District, and before that he had been a teacher 
of sociology in several colleges. This background 
makes him widely sought after as a speaker and 
writer on political, economic and social problems, 
as well as equipping him for service as U. S. dele- 
gate at a number of international conferences. 

Senator McCarthy’s stands on such controversial 
issues as segregation, labor and international rela- 
tions are informed by basic moral considerations. 
Married and the father of four children, he once 
remarked that “because of my religious training, I 
am inclined to be interested in the world picture 

. rather than in just myself and my family.” 
And he has summed up his political philosophy in 
these words : “Responsibility reaches out as far as 
our powers to act.” 
































































Planning the day’s agenda, Senator McCarthy confers with 
his legislative assistant, Emerson Hynes, in Hynes’ office. 











Senator McCarthy talks with Senator John W. McCormack 
(Democrat, Mass.) at a reception for House Speaker Sam 
Rayburn in the Old Supreme Court Chamber in the Capitol. 





Hard work, good ideas 


For a Congress whose membership is usually dominated 
by lawyers and to a lesser extent by successful businessmen 
and farmers, Eugene McCarthy’s academic background is 
somewhat strange if not unprecedented. Born in Watkins, 
Minnesota in 1916, he was graduated from St. John’s Uni- 
versity in Collegeville in 1935, later receiving a master’s 
degree in economics from the University of Minnesota. For 
ten years he taught in public schools and private colleges, 
with an intervening wartime stint as a civilian technical 
assistant in military intelligence with the War Department, 
At the time of his first nomination for Congressman in 
1948 he was serving as acting head of the department of 
sociology at the College of St. Thomas in St. Paul. 

His interest in politics arose from a desire to see his 
ideas translated into action and from a simultaneous wish 
to help revivify the Democratic-Farmer-Labor party, Min- 
nesota’s equivalent of the Democratic party elsewhere, 
whose organization had grown rusty and ineffective. Along 
with a number of his fellow professors, he participated first 
at the county level, before quickly rising in the Party’s 
esteem to the point where a year later he was given the 
nomination for the House seat from his district. 

Re-elected four successive times, McCarthy carved out 
a distinguished career in the House. He served on five 
House Committees, including the key ones of Ways and 
Means — which handles money bills —, Agriculture, and 
Interior, and was named to represent the United States at 
several international meetings, among them the London 
Interparliamentary Conference of 1956, the NATO Inter- 
parliamentary Conferences of 1956 and 1957 at Paris, and 
the meeting of the World Health Organization at Minne- 
apolis last year. 

Last November McCarthy was given his Party’s nomina- 
tion for Senator and in the election won by a good margin 
over the incumbent Republican, Senator Edward Thye. In 
the Senate he serves on the important Finance Committee 
and on the Committee of Public Works, and has made a 
name for himself as a spokesman for the class of liberal 
Democratic freshmen senators who entered at the same 
time he did. In addition to his legislative duties, McCarthy 
carried on a heavy schedule of speaking engagements, be- 
sides contributing articles on aspects of government, and 
especially on the relation of Christian truth to politics, to 
many journals. 

Politics, he says, is one of the highest arts, and he has 
found that it is practiced as one in Washington. “I have 
found no evidence,” he says, “of arbitrary leadership or 
cloakroom meetings ; these things are exaggerated by the 


press.” 


McCarthy sits in a meeting of the Senate District of 
Columbia committee. He now serves on two Senate 
committees — Finance and Public Works. 
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McCarthy shares a ride with Senator Estes Kefauver in 
the Senate subway, which provides service between the 
Senate office building and other areas. 


McCarthy and Senator Paul Douglas of Illinois 
prepare a report on what has happened to the tax 
structure since 1947. 
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The McCarthy program 


“Government,” says Eugene McCarthy, “is concerned 
with the common good, and this common good includes 
the moral good, the intellectual good, and the material 
good.” This tripartite division of the area which govern- 
ment affects has always characterized McCarthy’s thinking 
on political questions and has guided his decisions as a 
law-maker. His voting record corresponds essentially to 
that of the liberal Democratic bloc in Congress, but he is 
no rubber-stamp legislator. Above all, he tends to make his 
own investigations of thorny issues and is probably one 
of the best informed men in Congress in a number of fields. 

In his first year in the Senate McCarthy supported 
foreign aid, civil liberties measures, student loan proposals, 
federal aid to economically depressed areas and the Ken- 
nedy-Ives labor bill. He also backed Section Three of the 
bill that called for Congress’ setting up of machinery to 
implement the Supreme Court’s decision on segregation : 
“on racial questions,” he says, “there may be differences 
of procedure but no disguising of the basic moral element 
of injustice.” 

In domestic affairs, McCarthy, as a senator from an 
agricultural state, is particularly concerned with farm 
problems. He favors sweeping changes in the present farm 
program, and boosting the role of agricultural produc- 
tion in our foreign aid program. He would also like 
to see more effective planning for helping economically 
undeveloped regions, such as the development of new indus- 
tries in the West Virginia mining district and the iron 
range of Minnesota. We have a considerable way to go 
before we are justified in feeling satisfied with our 
economy, he thinks, since “ten per cent of our population 
still lives on the edge of poverty.” 

But McCarthy’s major interest is in the field of foreign 
policy, which he considers the most important issue facing 
our government. He favors greater support for the eco- 
nomic aspects of foreign aid, with particular emphasis on 
India and Pakistan, because, he has said, “‘the real center 
of our problems is Asia.” But his approach to international 
relations is broader than that. “Our challenge is not only 
from Communism,” he says, “but from all the separate 
and scattered evils of the modern world. And he adds that 
“the United States should use its strength not only in the 
name of survival, but also in the name of justice. We must 
show greater willingness to enter into the competition of 
ideas; to challenge openly the spokesmen of the opposi- 
tion.” 

McCarthy is sometimes criticized for supporting policies 
which, so it is feared, will lead to a welfare state. He defends 
his positions by explaining that many of the programs that 
are thoughtlessly condemned as “socialistic” are actually 
vitally necessary. “Their effect is not to make us serfs to 
government but, properly conceived and executed, they 
serve to set men free.” 
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Senator McCarthy records a radio speech to be broadcast 
to his constituents in Minnesota on the local stations. 





McCarthy chats briefly with 
a lobbyist for the Railway Brotherhood. 
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A new kind of politician life 


Senator McCarthy lunches with Father Thurston N. Davis, 
S.J., editor of AMERICA magazine. They discussed an 
article of Senator McCarthy’s on Catholics in politics. 


When someone remarked recently to Senator McCarth; on 


that he seemed to bear little resemblance to old-line Catho hap} 
lic machine politicians, he replied, “We never had this kin( 
of politician in Minnesota. We never had such religiou 






























differences there.” Yet despite this, many observers viewed 
his victory last November in a predominantly non-Catholiff, 
state as having an important bearing on the question o 
whether a Catholic can win the Presidency. It is widely fel 
that McCarthy, among others, is helping to destroy the 
stereotyped image of the Catholic politician that is stil 
held by many Americans, and that this serves to advance 
the prospects of Catholic aspirants for the White House. 

But McCarthy has strong and definite ideas on the plac 
of religion in politics and on the relationship between 
Church and State in this country. “There is no such thing 
as Catholic politics,” he has said. “There is no exclusive 
Church position on prudential political judgments dealing 
with the temporal order.” But, he adds, “The primary end 
of political action is the temporal good of man. [And] the 
religious beliefs of a person have moral implications it 
that one’s judgments should reflect one’s religious beliefs.” 
Furthermore, revealed truth and the great body of teachi 
on human problems available to Christians should, wh 
applied to contemporary issues, have bearing on the Chri 
tian’s understanding and on the possible solution to th 
issues. 

It is an unfortunate fact, however, that during his seni 
torial campaign his most vocal and embittered oppositi 
came from a small group of right-wing Catholics, wit 
challenged his religious orthodoxy along with his politi 
judgment. His reaction to such attacks is a genial one ; i 
has had enough experience as a public figure to be able 
ride out the storms and pursue his policies as his und 
standing and conscience command him. 


The McCarthy {a 


at home. 





| The McCarthy family 


McCarthy’s wife, the former Abigail Quigley, sees eye-to-eye with him on 
the importance of politics and has been of great practical help to him in his 
career. Like her husband, she is a former college teacher — at St. Catherine’s 
College in St. Paul and St. Benedict’s in Collegeville — and like him she is an 
accomplished speaker. She helped organize the Minnesota Women for 
McCarthy during last year’s campaign, then criss-crossed the state on speak- 
ing tours and a series of breakfasts and coffee parties in which she and the 
wives of the Democratic candidates for governor and congress talked to 
} women who had not previously been interested in politics. The tour, together 
with a news-letter the wives published, played a large part in his victory. 

In Washington the McCarthys live in a rented house (they are thinking of 
buying one now) with their four children, Margaret, 3, Michael, 7, Mary, 10, 
and Ellen, 11. The three oldest children attend Annunciation School run by 
Holy Cross nuns and are excellent pupils. They see less than they would like 
of their father, whose crowded schedule often keeps him away until after they 
have gone to bed. But despite this and the other inconveniences of political 
life Mrs. McCarthy would not exchange it for any other. “Before Gene was 
nominated for Congress in 1948,” she says, “I kept wishing it wouldn’t 
| happen. But once we were in it I found I loved politics.” 





Arriving home late in the afternoon, 
McCarthy is greeted by his daughter, 
Margaret, 3, and Michael, 7. 
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CLAIRE McALLISTER 


Silvermaples filled with sunrise, sweeping heap on smouldering heap, 
Leap to him from the bonfires circling blue the country lanes; 

The winds that bruise and ditches gay know for whom gold censers heave. 
Lanes in ashes all wing fair what David and the Sibyl say. 

Crimsoned hawthorn decks the casket; pall of red silk spreading shrub — 
Clear to all tint, all scent is how and why he left this day: 

Alchemies blow, flame, smoke, chill, now deeper stir to praise that Dove; 


Leaves released from trees flare gold, know death to earth goes radiant gay. 
O Dove that passed, in words he did, from bend of thought to send of limb, 
He spoke, he blessed, all movement had as could at wish ascend; 
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Who hold the key, all joy unlock, all sorrow lock; the call is his: 
‘Alleviate My Grief!’ he could, and labouring stayed instead. 
Tongues of fire leap the leaves, as all his thoughts the Tongue above. 
South of Rome last week, allwheres he stands as choirs chant. 

Dies Irae echoing through the oakgrove, gilds its rust. 

Elms that last week tan leaf dangled stand at guard now black. 

Dies Illa echoing sets the lichened grove aglow, 

O lichen like that grief-chant blackening silver through the night, 
Low tones like that bluegreen mould not hoar but radiant grow 
Throwing where the grove most dark is, light. 

Deep in the wood a waterpool shot back the dusk; 

They are blessing the bier; and the pool brimmed sacred with his gaze. 
Absolved; absolve; the last swallows splashed, the deer knelt; 

And the haze tracing over the meadows of dawn veiled his face. 
Who see the birchleaf sailing frail from bough know how he left, 

All gently so; copse newly bare tell how who mourn stand stilled. 
October woodfern touched with frost tell of the breath that stopped. 
The summer castle’s sheeted room folded the eyes of the hill. 








Wildcarrot, goldenrod rusting the grasses — withered this day closed. 
Thistles bursting purple brilliance and the witch-hazel shrub shot a spark 
Lone flare the fading meadows; Rome is gathering in purple and gold. 
Last woodland asters thread the fields with the centuried noble garb. 
Kyrie Eleison sweeping the maplewood, the lifting boughs hung with its notes 
Christe Eleison falling, downfloating the leaves tumbling gold to the lawn: 
These, the tones in the windy boughs, sending them tall, bending low; 

And the voice at the heart of the grove growing grave in the dawn. 
Lilypond stilled afloat with summer longs and fallen twigs, 

Duckweed collecting, splinter, reed — all, tell choke of throat. 
Eaves-troughs filled with elm-tree glory gone, keep true the rite — 

O Gloria not sung, not sung today, the trumpet mute. 

Ashtree coverts ablaze, tell how the rays downfiltered the dome 

And catching on that mitre of the sun described all height. 

Oak willows flashing silver inside out — O the armour shone ; 

In the basilica the breastplates flashed lost ages back in sight. 

Brown leaves down paths steep piling, now hear the aisles file deep 

As they shuffle muffled out into the emptied evening air, 
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There where the evening-star tells how he followed toiling late, 

Clear guiding him as once three kings, till farthest Far was Here. 

October tolling Requiescat, oak and hemlock bracing tall — 

Dropping cones strike sorrow’s note. Oremus stirring past — 

All tongues, athrong the aisles, as leaves in lanes, iow murmuring bow; 

And the chant of the wind through the bush is the ancient mass. 

Copse meadow ditch lawn forest glen 

Redolent, resonant, shone with the tones tolling the death into life. 

Every wood, wild weed, fern, rush, reed, fervent folded as for him; 
Participants all, they celebrate, celebrate. 

But it’s summery among the formal gardens, fountains, ilex trees, 

Among the lemon blossoms no glooms wreath I see him stroll; 

That fair land where the orange blows, it it there, love, there where he walks, 
And the finch perched on the branch of his wrist — I thought of the Holy Ghost. 
Summery, as all the overtones of joy the Requiem rang 

Raked leaves now catching rains to hasten Spring brim, holy founts. 

All earth his bier; the grounds prepared, we’ll see in days of sun, 

The blossoms of Tomorrow springing taller with his light. 

















the Greatest 


The thirteenth century was marked by rapid and 
profound changes in medieval society on many levels. 
The papacy, under Innocent III, reached the peak of 
its temporal glory (though it was inevitably embroiled 
in quarrels with the secular powers). The feudal lord by 
this time had attained the height of his power, and on 
the continent of Europe was likely to hold many of the 
rights of sovereignty: minting money, holding court, 
setting up markets, levying tolls on bridges and roads. 
But at the same time, he was being challenged by new 
concepts in government: those particularly of the 
empire and the ascendant papacy ; Saint Louis IX in 
France and later Edward I in England strengthened 
the power of the central government ; on the economic 
level the holding of money, mostly in the hands of 
merchant princes, was becoming more important than 
the possession of land. New movements grew in the 
Church: the orders founded by St. Francis of Assisi and 
St. Dominic ; new intellectual currents were developed 
by the schoolmen, among them, St. Thomas Aquinas ; 
arenascence was underway in the arts and sciences, 

a new intellectual curiosity stimulated in part by 
contact made with the Oriental world both through 
the Crusades and the Arabs of Spain. 

A simple but important shift took place in economic 
terms: a sounder financial base for Europe (with the 
reminting of gold coins), the appearance of banking 
(developed by branches of the Knights Templar who 
transferred credits from one chapter to another on 
behalf of merchant princes); along with these economic 
changes came a geographical-political development: 
the growth of the city states. The thirteenth century was 
an exciting time for men of all classes and it stands as 
the greatest of medieval centuries. 


A falcon, the king of birds, from the court of Frederick II, 
i ruler of the Holy Roman Empire, is symbolic of his 
i® Position in medieval society. Like the falcon which despises 
all other birds, Frederick looked down on the common lot of 

men; he used the bird as his symbol everywhere. 
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INNOCENT III 


Running through the century was the age-old conflict 
between the spiritual and temporal arms of society: 
Innocent III, who set the tenor of the century, was 
in constant conflict with the Holy Roman emperor, the 
German Frederick II. As the century went by the 
conflict continued between their successors, grinding 
both parties into a wearying decline and setting into 
motion the events that were to disrupt the papacy and 
shatter the Empire into 150 tiny principalities. 

In the history of the papacy, Innocent II stands 
as a gigantic figure. Elected pope in 1198 at the age 
of 37, his nomination had been a surprise, although 
he encountered little opposition. He seems to have 
assumed the papal throne with a well-thought out, 
if extreme, theory of ecclesiastical power. Spiritual 
matters, he reasoned, take pre-eminence over the 
corporal; the Church’s rule is spiritual, the monarch’s 
merely material, and so, he concluded, the king 
must in all matters, be subject to the pope ; any 
idea of limitation to the Church’s authority was foreign 
to Innocent’s thinking. Once elected, he set out 
immediately to establish his ideal of the pope as 
both political and ecclesiastical ruler of the world. 
From that time on, he was never inactive in political 
matters. 

His first step in the establishment of his position 
was to acknowledge young Frederick II as King of 
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Sicily, in exchange for the return of certain ecclesiastical 
privileges on the part of the king's mother, Constance. 
Frederick later became the pope’s ward, and was 
nurtured for the imperial throne by Innocent, who was 
having difficulty with the series of imperial claimants 
early in the century. In 1211 Innocent excommunicated 
the Emperor, Otto IV, and dictated the election of 
Frederick in his place. 

Innocent wielded an equally firm hand in other 
countries. When King John of England challenged 
his nomination of Stephen Cardinal Langton as 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the pope put England under 
interdict, excommunicated John and then formally 
deposed him. The barons and the people supported 
the pope and John had to submit, receiving England as 
a fief in return (subsequently the pope supported 
John when Langton and the barons forced him to 
accept the Magna Carta, declaring it null because the 
king signed it unwillingly). Equally active in other 
countries, Innocent initiated the Fourth Crusade (whose 
members disappointed him cruelly by attacking two 
Christian states, Zara and Constantinople), and later 
the European crusade against the Albigensians (where 
again he was forced, but in vain, to object to the 
misbehavior of Simon de Montfort’s knights); he also 
supported the Teutonic knights in their push along the 
Baltic. He provided the impetus to St. Dominic's 
missions and first gave the approbation to the preaching 
order of St. Francis of Assisi. His greatest triumph 
was the Fourth Lateran Council, the most important 


synod of the Middle Ages. 
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The Fourth Lateran Council, held in 1215, commonly known as the “Great Council,” brought together some 1400 leading 
ecclesiastics to discuss pressing problems. Seventy canons on Church government and discipline were ratified, 

and important doctrinal subjects were discussed (the term, “transubstantiation” was used here for the first 

time) ; relations between the Greek and Latin churches; the doctrines of the Albigensians, Waldensians 

and other heretics were condemned; the secrecy of confession was formally initiated. 
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TWO MEOIEVAL RULERS 


No two medieval rulers so typify the extremes of 
their age as do Frederick II, the Holy Roman Emperor, 
and St. Louis IX, King of France, One was the epitome 
of cynicism and corruption (accompanied by an 
admirable mind and a keen interest in worldly things); 
the other was a simple man, naive, courageous and 
devoted to the Church and the papacy. 

“Of faith in God he had none,” wrote a contemporary 
chronicler — a Franciscan named Salimbene — about 
Frederick. “He was crafty, wily, avaricious, lustful, 
malicious, wrathful; and yet a gallant man at times, 
when he would show his kindness or courtesy ; full of 
solace, jocund, delightful, fertile in devices. He knew 
to read, and sing, and to make songs and music. He was 
a comely man, and well-formed, but of middle stature. 

. . . heknew to speak with many and varied tongues, 
and, to be brief, if he had been rightly Catholic, and 
had loved God and His Church, he would have had 
few emperors his equals in the world.” 

But Frederick had little interest in the Church 
except to further his own interests. It was expected 
of the medieval ruler that he embark on a crusade to 
fight for the Holy Land, but Frederick saw no 
gain for himself in such a luckless adventure and was 
excommunicated on three different occasions for his 
behavior in the Crusades. His eventual landing in the 


East was a peaceable and a bloodless one. From birth 
Frederick was involved in struggle, against kinsmen 


and relatives, against the Church, against the nobles, 
against the free city states of Italy. At one point — in 
1241 — he captured the General Council on its way to ~ 
Rome. But the other side of his cruel character showed 
the talents that might have made for real greatness. 
He was keenly interested in science (his treatise on 
hawking, DE ARTE VENANDI CUM AVIBUS, was also a study 
of anatomy and the life of birds and was the first 
study in modern ornithology), medicine, mathematics, © 
astronomy and astrology. However, these were studies | 
he pursued with more zest than human compassion. He | 
had a man entombed ina barrel to prove somehow that 
the soul did not survive death; and on occasion, he 
used living men for medical experiments. 

In the secular field his most important work was 
the creation of the first modern state. There was 
nothing feudal in his administration of Sicily, his 
favorite domain. He developed the idea of a strong 
state supported by an efficient system of taxation and 
produced an economical regime, encouraging commerce ~ 
into Egypt, Morocco and Spain. Agriculture and 
industry flourished under his rule. A natural dictator 
he believed in a firm restriction of civil liberties, strong | 
governmental control of trade, and terrorization by a 
ruthlessly dehumanized police force. 


Frederick II, though ruler of 

the Holy Roman Empire, was by 
character and influence a 
Sicilian Norman; highly 
irreligious, he was accused of 
declaring that Christ, Moses and 
Mohammed were all imposters. He 
had the doubtful honor of having 
his excommunication the primary 
subject of discussion at the 
Council of Lyons (1245). He is 
seen here with a favorite falcon. 
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Louis IX “had the face of an angel, and mien full of grace,” wrote Salimbene. “The King was spare and slender, 
somewhat lean and of a proper height. He came [on foot] to our church, not in regal pomp, but in a pilgrim’s habit, 
with the staff and the scrip of his pilgrimage hanging at his neck, which was an excellent adornment for the 
shoulders of a king . . . his blood brethren, who were three counts . . . followed him in the same humble guise. 
In truth, he might rather be called a monk in devotion of heart, than a knight in weapons of war.” 
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the harshness of Life 


Life for the thirteenth-century peasant was as hard 
as it had ever been, but an increasing number of his 
fellows were in the process of freeing themselves of 
the land and becoming established in the cities. A 
middle class of tradesmen, skilled craftsmen and 
merchants was growing up. With the feudal lords 
enmeshed in the Crusades, the towns began to prosper. 
Craft guilds came into existence, replacing the merchant 
guilds. The new guilds set high standards of work, 
fixed ceiling prices, forbade unethical practices such as 
cornering the market, provided a simple kind of social 
insurance in the form of death benefits and care for 
widows and orphans. New materials flooded Europe: 
to the wool trade that had been developed by the 
Trappists in the previous century were added cotton, 
muslin and damask. Better techniques of navigation 
and the development of new instruments resulted in 
larger ships, more daring voyages and greater cargoes. 

Not many benefits from all this filtered down to the 
peasant at first. He lived a simple life, hardly better 
than the animals he cared for, ate crude food and was 
freed from his monotonous existence only by the 
frequency of the feast days that filled the church 
calendar. , 

The poor had little for sustenance but peas, beans, 
cereal; grains in bread and porridge with weak beer 
to drink, and sometimes cheese and eggs; there was 
little meat except for an occasional fowl or hare. 

The rich had a better table. Beef, mutton and pork, 
chickens and geese, and wild game were their regular 
fare, meat was either boiled or roasted and served 
directly on skewers ; chunks were cut off and eaten with 
the fingers. In the autumn animals were killed and 
salted down; little was known about preservation; 
spices that would disguise the taste of rotted meat were 
valued. For all classes there were few vegetables and 
many that would be considered edible today were then 
classed as herbs and roots which only the starving 
would eat. 

For the upper classes food was served in appetizing 
ways, and considering the times, with a great deal of 
imagination. A monastic dinner given Saint Louis 
and his entourage (which included a cardinal, an 
archbishop and other ecclesiastical and civil dignitaries) 
included “first, cherries, then most excellent white 
bread: and choice wine, worthy of the King’s royal 





he work-day for the land-bound was long and 
duous. The Italian peasants shown here 

t beating rye with flails. Rye, the medieval 
orld believed, was “good for reducing 

mors, but it occasions color and 

flancholia. This can be remedied by mixing 
heat with it.” 
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state, placed in abundance before us; and, after the 
wont of the French, many invited even the unwilling 
and compelled them to drink. After that we had fresh 
beans boiled in milk, fishes and crabs, eel-pasties, rice 
cooked with milk of almonds and cinnamon powder, 
eels baked with most excellent sauce, tarts and cheeses, 
and all the fruits of the season in abundance and 
comely array.” 





Drawings from a medieval manuscript illustrate the principle 
of credit: payment passing from one group to another through 
a middleman. The bottom panel depicts a common right of 

the road: a traveller may cut as much grain for his 

horse as he can reach standing in one place. 
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A French knight fights his way into his chain mail. 


caparison. The knights’ helmets have not yet been sufficiently developed to include a visor. 





the man in 1ron 


The armored knight was a heady figure on the 
medieval scene and conscious of his role. In 
the thirteenth century he wore a shirt of mail 
(the hauberk) which also covered his head ; his 
head was further protected by a helmet. Over 
the hauberk he wore a garment called the 
surcoat, which had the dual purpose of insulating 
the knight against the extreme heat of the Holy 
Land when on crusade, or in Europe, of protecting 
the armor itself against the weather. During 
the century, due to the heavy fighting in which 
the knight was engaged, it was necessary to give 
him further protection: metal plates were added 
at the knee and the shoulder, and a helmet 
with movable visors was developed. 

Armored and mounted on a solid warhorse, the 
knight was the best paid laborer in medieval 
society. He received a shilling a day, a value 
hard to state in contemporary currency: by way 
of comparison, a fine bull at the time 
was worth four shillings. (A foot soldier on the same scale 
received two pence a day.) The knight's highly 
trained horse might be worth 130 shillings. 
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the plight of the jews 


The Jews occupied a special position in medieval life. Both 
protected and abused, they alternated between freedom and despair. 
They had been fairly free from persecution during the growth of 
the new nations in the Dark Ages, but by the time of the 
Crusades their status had changed, and in the First Crusade one 
army of knights tuned up for war in the Holy Land by 
slaughtering the Jews along their route to Byzantium. 

The Jews were denied ownership of land and barred from most 
occupations except petty trading and money lending, a trade in 
theory forbidden to Christians, although the proscription was soon 
ignored by the new class of merchant princes. The Jews 
segregated themselves into separate streets and areas, at first 
voluntarily, but later by order ; the custom became a civil law 
and the ghettoes were surrounded by a wall; the 
inhabitants had to be inside by a certain hour at night or suffer 
penalties. The Jews were often unjustly charged by popular 
rumor with imaginary crimes, among them the ritual murder of 
children and the desecration of the sacred Host. At Fulda, 

34 Jews, who confessed after torture, were murdered on these 
charges. Frederick II had the trial investigated, found the 

charges untrue and forbade a repetition, but similar incidents 
persisted for centuries. In 1247 the Jews of France and 

Germany begged Innocent IV to defend them against a like 
accusation ; the pope branded the charge false, as did many 
other popes in later years. The Jewish problem was constantly 
before the Church: over a hundred letters of the popes and 
fifty decrees of local and general councils mention the Jews ; 
the bull extending protection to them was renewed five times 
but with little success. 

King John of England was one of the worst offenders, 
restricting Jews to 25 towns so they could be easily 
registered and taxed, and forbidding them to leave England 
since they were a valuable source of income. A few years 
later their privilege of lending money was restricted, thus 
depriving them of one of their principal means of support. 
Destitute, the Jews were finally expelled in 1290, their 
presence in England being illegal for four hundred years. A short 
while later, they were expelled from France, Spain and Portugal, 
many of them fleeing to Poland, where, in 1264, the generous 
ruler of Poland, Boleslaus the Pious, had opened his lands 
to Jewish refugees, giving them privileges they were to hold 
for five centuries. 








German Jews of the thirteenth 
century, like those of most European 
countries, wore a distinctive dress. 
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The rite of ordination received special attention in the thirteenth 
century. Saints Bonaventure, Albert the Great, Aquinas and Duns 
Scotus all wrote about the sacrament at length. Here a bishop and 
ordinand are shown during the rite as practiced in the Middle Ages. 


the LItuRGYy 


Both the divine office and the Mass underwent a 
series of minor changes and additions in the 
thirteenth century, partly through the initiative 
of Innocent III. By his time the Divine Office 
included the feasts of over 150 saints, and the list 
of required prayers was constantly growing. Innocent 
edited the office and published it in a single book 
called the Breviary. In 1241 the Franciscans revised 
it and eventually the private recitation of the 
canonical hours was required of monks when they were 
unable to recite the office in choir. A number of 
liturgical hymns which are still popular date from 
this time : the PANGE LINGUA and ADORE TE Of St. 
Thomas Aquinas ; the STABAT MATER nd DIES IRAE 
written by Franciscan friars ; the Jesu DULCIS 
MEMORIA, ALMA REDEMPTORIS MATER and the 
SALVE REGINA. 
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Under Innocent there were also some changes in 
the Mass: the yupica psalm, the CoNFITEOR (said 
twice in turn, as today) and then an absolution 
with versicle and prayers including AUFER A NOBIS 
were inserted by Innocent in the Missal of the 
Roman Curia and later they were made obligatory ; until 
the twelfth century they had been said by the priest on 
the way to the altar. During the same period, the 
kissing of the altar at Mass was a frequent action, 
though the custom of having all the clergy (and 
even the faithful) kiss the Gospel book was dying 
out. The thirteenth century saw a great devotion 
to the Holy Eucharist, which was then being held up 
for the faithful to see after the consecration, but 
the practice of receiving communion was becoming 
rare — St. Louis, who attended at least one mass a 
day, communicated only six times a year ; the Lateran 
Council of 1215 sanctioned the minimum of a single 
annual communion at Eastertide. 
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St. OOMINIC 


Like many of the outstanding ecclesiastical figures of 
his age, St. Dominic was born of noble parents. A 
Castilian, he had tried to ransom captives held by the 
Moors by selling himself into slavery. In 1203, when 
Dominic was about 23, he went to Rome with his bishop 
to ask permission to evangelize the Tartars; instead 
Innocent III sent him to France to preach to the 
Albigenses. With a rule of absolute poverty, Dominic 
and his companions wandered about Languedoc, 
preaching wherever they could. They were the first 
Catholic missionaries to achieve any success with the 
Albigenses in 1208. A full-scale crusade against the 
Albigenses, the first against any Christian country, 
was proclaimed ; the crusaders soon lost sight of their 
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Ticking off their arguments on his fingers, St. Dominic preaches to the Albigenses. In the foreground 
black-and-white dogs (representing the Dominicans) rescue sheep from the wolves. 








original intention; southern France was a worthwhile 
prize, but the fighting was bloody and dragged on for 
years; finally, in 1229, by the Peace of Paris, Toulouse 
fell to St. Louis IX. Meanwhile Dominic's efforts 
increased; in 1216 he received a house and church for 
his followers, who now numbered sixteen. Pope 
Honorious III approved his plans for a new order, 
which had the novel vocation of study and preaching ; 
working closely with the newly founded Friars Miner, 
the Order of Preachers spread all over Europe, 
attracting some of the most brilliant intellects to their 
ranks and founding houses in almost every Christian 
country. In 1233 Pope Gregory IX commissioned the 
Dominicans to investigate the secret practices of the 
Albigenses, who were still active; this was the 
beginning of the Inquisition. 












st. Francis 


The conversion of a well-to-do young Italian 
named John Bernadone (nick-named Francesco, 
the Frenchman) was to have immeasurable 
effects not only upon the thirteenth century but 
on all those that followed. Francis was on his way 
to take part in one of the endless struggles that 
ravaged Italy and seeing a poverty-stricken 
gentleman gave him his own magnificent armor 
and clothing. Subsequently Francis had several 
visions, in one of which he was urged “to serve 
the master, not the man.” He began to turn away FF 
from his former profligate life and to meditate 
upon the Gospel. Riding one day near Assisi he 
met a leper covered with running sores. The 
young man dismounted and as the leper reached 
out for alms, Francis kissed his hand. He beganto} .* 
visit the sick. Self-renunciation and devotion to F .* 
the sick and poor were his guide: a deeper 
conversion came later and his true vocation was 
revealed to him in the words of Jesus in Matt. 10, 
7-10: he began preaching the Gospel, and living 
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by its word, in utter poverty, bare-footed and Da 
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ie ; reaching repentance “with words that were like }* "* 
Dominic and Francis meet in Rome at the home of “ g P » re eee a 
Cardinal Ugolino. They approached Ugolino together fire, penetrating the heart.” Others of his time . 
to ask him not to look for candidates for bishoprics followed the same ideal, but Francis brought an $y. - 
from among their brethren. originality and a more profeund conviction to his 

faith. 





Francis’s extraordinary personality and his 
radically new approach to Christ drew followers ‘ 
by the hundreds. One of them was St. Clare, who ‘“ 
founded an austere order for women based on the 
ideals of Francis. Francis, his order approved by 
Innocent III, continued to preach with 
extraordinary success, traveling as far as the Holy 
Land ; however, he was called back to cope with 
dissension within the order. At a great assembly 
near Assisi, Francis resigned from active i 
leadership, feeling that his followers had become j 
too unwieldy for him to manage. His original rule 
of austerity and poverty was later mitigated, and 
out of his ideals came three orders of varying 
strictness, the Friars Minor, the Friars Minor 
Conventual, and the Friars Minor Capuchins. In © 
1224 Francis received the stigmata, dying in 
1226 ; two years later he was canonized. 




















Cimabue’s portrait of St. Fran¢ 
the church of San Francesco at A 











the schoolmen 


The political, social and economic 
ferment of the period, heavily affected by 
contact with the Byzantine and Arabic 
worlds, had its parallel in the intellectual 
life. A new kind of scholar, the schoolman, 
was coming into being, a man who brought 
the clear light of his intellect to bear on the 
problems of God, man and the universe in a 
way that had never been done before. At 
the same time popular arts were beginning 
to mature, and the vernacular slowly took 
its place as a means of literary expression. 
New insights in art, with great innovations 
in the use of plastic space, color, light and 
form developed in the hands of Duccio, 


Young Dominicans are among the students learning 
theology from another member of the order at the 


University of Paris. By 1223 there were 120 Dominicans 


at the University. 
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Cimabue, and particularly of Giotto (though 
his main work was to come in the next 
century); in literature, Dante began writing 
a vernacular literature with vira NUOVA. 
But perhaps the greatest intellectual 
achievement of the age was the 
extraordinary system known as 
scholasticism, the fusion of philosophy with 
theology. The men who developed 
scholasticism were largely Dominicans and 
Franciscans ; the first included Albert the 
Great and Thomas Aquinas, the second, 
Robert Grosseteste, St. Bonaventure, 
Alexander of Hales, Roger Bacon, Raymond 
Lully and Duns Scotus. Unafraid to look 
into the truth no matter where it might be 
found, they looted not only the classical 
Greeks but their contemporaries among the 
Mohammedans and Jews : these sources 
contributed to the great edifice of medieval 
Christian thought, of which St. Thomas was 
the chief architect. His two chief works 
were SUMMA CONTRA GENTILES and SUMMA 
THEOLOGICA ; the latter became the favorite 
textbook in Catholic schools and still forms 
the core of Catholic philosophical studies. 


In 1271 a group of Venetian merch 
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Roger Bacon, an English-born Franciscan, was a 
scholastic philosopher and scientist as well as one of 
the most celebrated teachers of his age. He was at 
home in any field. Somewhat scornful of his 
contemporaries (he was fluent not only in Latin and 
Greek, but also in Arabic and Hebrew), he disdained 
custom and folklore, remarking that mathematics was 
the gateway to science and that experimentation was 
superior to deduction. Alchemy was one of his interests 
(he has been credited with the European invention of 
gunpowder) and a recently discovered manuscript, in 
cipher, leads to the belief that he may have been 

the first man to observe spiral nebulae through a 
telescope and to examine protoplasmic cells under a 
microscope. At the same time he was a student of 

the Bible (under his supervision the Franciscans 
issued a corrected edition of St. Jerome’s Vulgate) 
and was a zealot for the mystical way to union with 
God. His aggressive temperament kept him in trouble 
with his superiors, so much that towards the end of 
his life he was condemned by the superior general 

of his order and imprisoned in a monastery. 
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Boniface prociaims the first 
Holy Year. In the following 
centuries the Holy Year was held 
every 50 years and then every 33. 


the first holy year 


As the year 1299 drew to a close, a vast crowd assembled 
in St. Peter's Basilica for Christmas eve Vespers. A large 
number of the worshippers were pilgrims from other countries, 
attracted by a rumor that various indulgences could be 
obtained during the coming year by all who visited the tombs 
of Peter and Paul. After Christmas the number of pilgrims 
increased, many bearing different versions of what indulgences 
were to be obtained and under what conditions. The tombs of 
the saints were besieged, and the streets of Rome were so 
crowded that it was almost impossible to walk through them. 

Finally the pope, Boniface VIII, questioned an old man 
of 107 who was being carried in the arms of his sons to see 
the handkerchief of St. Veronica. “I remember,” said the 
pilgrim, “that at the beginning of the last century my father, 
who was a laborer, came to Rome and stayed here as long as his 
means lasted, in order to gain the indulgence. He told me 
not to forget to come at the beginning of the next century, 
if I should live so long.” Two other centenarians and a 
number of elderly pilgrims confirmed the report. Though no 
written document in support of the belief could be discovered, 
it was apparent that from oral testimony the people had 
expected special blessings in the opening years of the new 
century. Unwilling that his people should be deprived of what 
they had tried so hard and at such great inconvenience to 
obtain, Boniface proclaimed a Holy Year, the first officially 
on record. 


A member of the Roman nobility, Boniface VIII carried the policy of papal power in temporal affairs to extremes whenever# 

intervention seemed justified. Though many princes gave in before Boniface, Philip the Fair of France, who held equal 

strong views on royal supremacy, challenged the pope. As the quarrel continued, Philip ordered the French clergy taxed in ont 

to raise money for wars with Spain and France. Boniface countered with the bull, “Clericis laicos,” which was accepted by ot 

monarchs but rejected by Philip who took steps to cut off papal revenues. Boniface and Philip compromised and the century en 
on a note of uneasy concord. This statue shows Boniface as he looked during the Holy 
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THE PROUD MAN 


by ALEXANDER YELCHANINOV 


A PROUD MAN is often what we call “temperamental 
man,” who “lets himself be carried away, passion- 
late, talented. He is a sort of sprouting geiser who, 
by his incessant activity, prevents both God and 

man from approaching him. He is full of himself. 

elf-absorbed, self-entranced. He sees and feels 
nothing except his own burning fire, his talent, 
hich he enjoys, receiving from it full happiness 
d satisfaction. One can hardly do anything with 

Such people —until they have exhausted them- 

elves, until the volcano is extinct. This is the dan- 
ger of all gifts, of all talent. These qualities must be 
balanced by a full and profound spirituality. 

_ Such self absorption also develops quite com- 
monly in the experience of grief — there are similar 
Tesults: the person is “absorbed” by his grief, the 
Surrounding world becomes dim and dark for him; 
he can think and speak of nothing but of his sorrow ; 
he finally lives by it, clings to it as to the only worth- 
while meaning which remains in his life. For there 


q Translated by Helene Iswolsky 
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are men, as said Dostoyevsky in Notes from the Un- 
derground, “who even in the feeling of their own 
humiliation dare to find delight.” 

Often this self-centeredness is developed by 
quiet, taciturn people whose personality has been 
frustrated since childhood, and as Karl Jung re- 
marked, this “frustrated subjectivity finds compen- 
sation in an egocentric tendency” which takes vari- 
ous forms: susceptibility, suspiciousness, coquet- 
tishness, the desire to attract attention by spreading 
and exaggerating unkind rumors about oneself, and 
even a psychotic state of fixed ideas, persecution 
mania or megalomania (we see this expressed in 
Popristchin, one of Gogol’s characters ). 

And so concentration on self leads man away 
from the world and from God; the self-centered 
man, as one might say, cuts himself off from the 
common stem of the universe and becomes a mere 
shaving curled around empty space. 

Let us point out the main landmarks in the de- 
velopment of pride from common self-sufficiency 
to extreme spiritual obtuseness and final destruc- 
tion. 

In the beginning: preoccupation with self, an 
almost normal condition accompanied by a happy 
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mood and even a predilection for frivolity. A person 
is pleased with himself, often laughs, whistles, snaps 
his fingers. He likes to be original, paradoxical, 
witty; he manifests certain caprices, may be a gour- 
met. He willingly gives advice, meddling in a 
friendly way in other people’s affairs; he shows his 
interest in himself in such words (interrupting 
others) as: “No, but I will tell you” or, “I know of 
a better one,” or, “why didn’t you ask me? . . .” 

Speaking of another person's sorrow, the self- 
centered often say: “I am so shocked, I cannot get 
over it.” At the same time, these persons depend 
enormously on other people’s approval, in accord- 
ance with which they either become radiant or 
dejected. Generally speaking, however, their mood 
at this stage is cheerful. This sort of egocentrism is 
characteristic of youth, though it often remains as 
a lively vestige in adults. There is a sincere belief 
in one’s own superiority and this is often accom- 
panied by an unchecked flow of words. What, after 
all is verbosity, if not on one hand immodesty, and 
on the other delectation by the primitive media of 
self-expression? The egotistical character of gar- 
rulousness is by no means lessened by the fact that 
the flow of words is sometimes inspired by a serious 
topic: the proud man is often a wise commentator 
on the virtues of humility and silence; he may praise 
fasting or discuss such questions as the relative 
merits of faith versus good works. Self-assurance is 
rapidly turned into a passion for commanding 
others. The proud man is irked by the freedom of 
other men’s wills, not tolerating the slighest con- 
tradiction. He imposes himself upon the attention, 
time and energy of all around him. He becomes im- 
pudent and abusive. His own affairs alone are im- 
portant; other people’s concerns are of no conse- 
quence. He undertakes every kind of enterprise and 
interferes everywhere he can. But his soul becomes 
dark and cold, its arrogance turning to disdain, dis- 
dain to anger, and anger at last to unmitigated 
hatred. 

Finally, at the last stage, the proud man breaks 
with God Himself. If he previously sinned out of 
impudence or rebellion, he now permits himself 
every excess : sin no longer bothers him, it becomes 
habitual. If during that period he feels happy, he 
is happy with the devil and along dark roads. The 
condition of his soul is sombre, closed to light, filled 
with a sense of loneliness; at the same time he is 
sincerely convinced that he has chosen the right 
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path; he feels perfect security, while dark wings 
carry him to destruction. 

The condition of such a man can scarcely be dis- 
tinguished from insanity. 

Even in this life, the proud man dwells in almost 
complete isolation like the darkness of hell. See 
how he talks and argues; he either does not listen 
to what is said to him, or he can only hear what 
fits his views; if something goes against his opinion, 
he is angered, as though he had been personally in- 
sulted ; he answers mockingly or makes a passionate 
rebuttal. In those of whom he approves he sees only 
those characteristics which he personally favors; 
thus even when he praises others, he remains proud, 
locked up in himself, blind to objective truth. 

It has often been remarked that the most com- 
mon forms of mental illness— megalomania and 
the persecution complex are directly derived from 
excessive and self-centered “sensitiveness”’; these 
forms are never found among the humble, the 
simple-minded, the self-forgetful. 

We naturally ask ourselves: how shall we fight 
against this disease of the mind, what shall we op- 
pose to the destruction threatening those who fol- 
low in this fatal direction? 

The answer is given by the very essence of the 
question — humility, obedience to objective truth, 
an obedience undertaken through gradual steps: 
obedience to the needs of those we love, to the laws 
of this world, to truth and beauty, to all that is good 
in us and outside of us, obedience to God’s teaching 
and — finally — obedience to the Church, to her 
laws, her commandments, her mysterious influ- 
ences. 

In order to attain this — what is the first step of 
the Christian way? “If any man has a mind to come 
my way, let him renounce self, and take up his cross, 
and follow me.” Man must deny himself — deny 
himself every day. As all.ancient writings tell us — 
let man take up his cross every day —the cross of 
patiently accepting grievances, choosing the last 
place, bearing sorrows and illness; and the silent 
acceptance of insults — (this is the medicine that 
will cure ambition, will kill self-love, the breeding 
ground of all passions); this means complete and 
unreserved obedience — immediate, voluntary, joy- 
ful, fearless and constant. This is the first step: 
then we shall find the way open to the realm of 
peace, and gradually we shall approach that state 
of deepest humility which destroys all passion. 
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Alexander Yelchaninov 


by HELENE ISWOLSKY 


LIKE MANY OTHER PRIESTS who left Russia in the early 
years of the revolution, Father Alexander Yelchaninov 
had the tremendous task of preserving his church’s spir- 
itual values abroad and of keeping them alive for the 
emigrés in his care. His own area of responsibility cov- 
ered the whole of France, from Paris down to the Rivi- 
era. His work involved every kind of priestly activity — 
from parish work to social action ; from helping the poor 
to giving direction to the intelligentsia ; from instructing 
an older generation of tradition-minded men and 
women to giving a new formation to their sons and 
daughters : young workers, students, artists, all growing 
up on a new soil. 

Father Yelchaninov met this multiple challenge — 
first by his personal contacts, in which he revealed re- 
markable gifts of leadership; second, almost secretly, 
by his spiritual Diary, which, after his death in 1934, 
was collected by his widow into a single volume of ex- 
traordinary interest. He is remembered now, through- 
out the Western world, not only as a great priest, but a 
man of far-reaching talents: forensic, literary, intellec- 
tual. 

Born in 1881, Alexander Yelchaninov was the son of 
a layman, and was graduated from the school of Philol- 
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ogy and History of Petersburg (now Leningrad) Uni- 
versity. In the early twentieth century he lived and 
worked in Petersburg and Moscow, and was soon in- 
volved in the turbulent intellectual life of the times, 
encountering such men as Berdyaev, Florensky and 
Ivanov. His enthusiam for social action led him to join 
the “Christian Brotherhood of Struggle,” a radical but 
not a Marxist group. Later, as headmaster in a private 
high school, he found his thoughts turning more and 
more to the priesthood. When the revolution came, 
Yelchaninov fled to France, becoming the rector of a 
Russian Orthodox parish in Nice. As a secular priest, he 
was married and had two children. He was soon known 
as an outstanding educator of Russian Orthodox youth 
in exile, working on the Riviera, and later in Paris, 
where he exercised a profound spiritual influence in 
the “Russian Student Movement,” which sought to re- 
vitalize the religious life of young Russians in exile. His 
Diary retains the notes he made at that time for his 
personal record. (He had not intended to publish them 
himself, so that the Diary was not made public until 
after his death in 1934.) Father Alexander spent the last 
years of his life entirely dedicated to his mission. From 
his diary as well as from the testimony of his friends 
and followers, we know that Yelchaninov had his own 
method of spiritual guidance, which the late Professor 
Fedotov described as follows: “Far from the spirit of 


- proselytism, and with a distaste for the use of force, he 


simply opened to those under his guidance the way of 
self-examination.” 
And Yelchaninov himself, as Fedotov points out, was 
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a “master of the technique of self-examination.” He de- 
manded from his penitents true contrition preceded by 
a careful preparation for the sacrament of Penance. 

In his “Letters to Young Men” (not yet published in 
English), Father Yelchaninov wrote: “As far as con- 
fession is concerned, do not postpone it. A weak faith 
and doubts are no obstacles. By all means go to confes- 
sion, admitting your weak faith and doubts as your 
sinful frailties. And this is what they actually are. A 
full faith belongs only to those who are just and strong 
in spirit. How can we — impure and weak — equal their 
faith ? If we had this faith we would be saints and would 
not need the help which the Church offers us.” 

Such was Father Yelchaninov’s method. “He was 
not,” writes Fedotov, “a struggler or a mystic but a se- 
rene and kind counselor, meek, but of interior austerity, 
a stranger to any kind of opportunism.” 

“Interior austerity” is the essence of Father Yelchan- 
inov’s teaching: a discipline of the spirit which com- 
bined the doctrine of the Church with the soundest in- 
sights of contemporary psychiatry, 

In his own approach to people and their problems, 
Father Yelchaninov was first of all a priest deeply 
steeped in Russian Orthodox tradition yet open to and 
sharing in the numerous tribulations of his time. He 
had a decisive influence in the lives of many Russians 
in the first decades of the emigration and later. This 
influence became even stronger after his death when 
readers who had not known him personally drew in- 
spiration from his writings. Father Yelchaninov’s diary 
brought about a complete change of heart among many 
who had never before troubled themselves about spirit- 
ual problems. Again and again in his writing he appeals 
to austerity and charity, the denial of earthly comforts 
and the pursuit of immortality. 

Father Alexander was constantly concerned with the 
daily problems of life; he preached on marriage, death, 
fasting, Lent, the New Year; he spoke to every sort of 
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audience. In spiritual direction he had the gift of dis- 
tinguishing the true life of the spirit from that of the 
fantasy and the imagination ; he was a mediator, always 
ready to forgive and comfort his children, many of those 
who followed his rule attained a change of heart. He 
writes : “You must keep yourself in spiritual purity and 
clarity so that your light illumines the path of others 
. . . look for this light in yourself and others — main- 
tain and cultivate in yourself and others every spark of 
good and light and do not believe in darkness and lies; 
close your eyes upon them for they are but phantoms.” 

From his spiritual children, Father Yelchaninov de- 
manded a serious attitude toward life; he reminded 
them that the sacrament of Penance is not mere oppor- 
tunity to talk about oneself and others, but a true ac- 
count of one’s sins. It is not enough to say, “I have not 
killed, murdered or committed adultery.” The penitent 
should also note how many times he had failed in Chris- 
tian charity. Father Yelchaninov points out that people 
who have no religious practice do not always know how 
to begin a confession. The priest should help them, 
pray with them and for them, open for them the way 
of penance, which should not be an automatic, me- 
chanical act. In his “Letters to Young People,” Yelchan- 
inov insists a great deal on daily prayer and spiritual 
reading: at least a few minutes a day of prayer and 
gospel reading are recommended to beginners. In the 
“Letters,” too, he recommends certain books; the 
Fathers of the Church, especially St. Ephrim the Syrian, 
Abba Dorotheus, Simeon the New Theologian, as well 
as the works of Russian spiritual teachers, including 
Father John of Cronstadt. Yelchaninov also recom- 
mended: Catholic spiritual writings: St. Francis of 
Assisi, and St. Thérése of Lisieux. That the Curé d’Ars 
is also mentioned in Yelchaninov’s writings is evidence 
that Russian-Orthodox priests are today drawing from 
the fount of our common Christian heritage : that of the 
Scriptures, tradition and the saints. HJ 
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“He ... spreada new quire of foolscap before him and wrote in his neat, steady 
hand : ‘The Ordeal of Gilbert Pinfold, A conversation Piece’.” 


WAUGH UNMASKED 


“Once he had traveled widely ; now he 
spent most of the year in the shabby old house 
which, over the years, he had filled with pic- 
tures and books and furniture of the kind he 
relished.” There, pleasantly entrenched, Mr. 
Gilbert Pinfold protected his modesty and 
gave away nothing. 

Mr. Evelyn Waugh doesn’t give away much 
either — like Pinfold, he has a strong taste 
for privacy — but he has at least given us 
Pinfold, and more recently, allowed the sur- 
rounding, very rare pictures of himself to be 


published. By juxtaposing the two, one gets 


Pinfold presented to the world most of the attributes of 
rbeing . . . [he] seemed unusually free of the fashionable 


— well, which? Waugh? Pinfold? Pinfold- 
Waugh? The matter remains somewhat 
shrouded; the privacy of both continues 
relatively intact. 

Pinfold the fictitious (but how fictitious ? ) 
member of the act, used to lurk 100 miles or 
so out of London. Mr. Waugh has gone even 
further, to an unlisted address in Somerset 
where he can be safe, so he says, from “bur- 
glars, Americans and journalists,” all of whom 
are obviously death on privacy. There he is 
working on the biography of his great friend. 
the late Monsignor Knox. 


ties of ancsT.” Mr. Pinfold’s creator sits calmly in his 
Y: ANGST is nowhere in sight. 
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“Their children were numerous, healthy, 
good-looking and good-mannered.” Thus, Mr. 
Pinfold’s family. Here is Mr. Waugh’s. 
Left to right : Evelyn Margaret, 16 ; Maria 
Teresa, 21 ; Mrs. Waugh ; Auberon 
Alexander, 19 (invalided out of the Army 
after being wounded on Cyprus) ; Evelyn 
Waugh, 56 ; Harriet Mary, 14; Michael 
Septimus, 8 ; and James, 12. The original 
house (of which only the gate house now 
remains) was built about 1590. 
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OBITUARY 


Don Luigi Sturzo 


Don Luigi Sturzo who died at Rome on 
August 8th this year at the age of 87 was 
priest, statesman and philosopher, as well as 
a co-founder and leader of the Christian Dem- 
ocratic movement, first in Italy and then 
throughout Europe. The movement, which 
emerged at the end of the war, not only in 
Italy, but in France, Germany and the Low 
Countries, acted as a strong stabilizing influ- 
ence between the extremes of Right and Left, 
and Don Sturzo’s influence on it extended to 
such men as Konrad Adenauer, Georges 
Bidault and Robert Schumann. 

His life was one of controversy and achieve- 
ment, thought and action. The action began 
at the end of the last century when Sturzo be- 
came immersed in the affairs of. his native 
Sicilian town of Caltagirone. As deputy mayor 
he supported co-operative groups in agrarian, 
cultural and industrial areas, stimulating dem- 
ocratic enterprises. While thus engaged, Don 
Sturzo published his famous newspaper, La 


Croce di Costantino. This became a prototype 
of two other papers he was to publish later in 
England and America — People and Liberty, 
(London) and People and Freedom (New 
York). His active life was paralleled by one of 
great intellection and creativity. Both the trag- 
edy and the hope of Europe in the first half of 
the twentieth century find a deep reflection in 
his life and work. 

The threat of assassination which drove him 
from Italy and pursued him abroad in no way 
diminished his zeal. He wrote poetry and prose 
of equal distinction, following his famous 
study, /taly and Fascism, with a dramatic poem 
of epic proportions: /1 Ciclo della Creazione. 
In a series of significant works, /nternational 
Community and the Right of War, Politics and 
Morality, Church and State, The Inner Laws 
of Society, he examined the most bewildering 
problems of Western man and arrived at con- 
clusions which are still a source of inspiration 


to political idealists. —Joun V. WaLsH 
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Medical missionary 


Dr. Thomas A. Dooley, St. Louis medical mis- 
sionary to southeast Asia and co-founder of Medico, 
an international organization supplying doctors and 
medicine to areas in need, describes himself as a 
“garrulous Irishman.” Now back in the United States 
to finish his third book (“I’m writing about the new 
hospital I’m starting, and Medico, and how it feels 
to be dying at the age of 32”) and to begin an exten- 
sive speaking tour, the energetic Navy veteran is 
recovering from an operation for malignant mela- 
noma, a black cancer. In a New York hotel room, he 
is surrounded by letters of encouragement from a 
wide circle of admirers: from Albert Schweitzer, 
telling Dooley to “get well, there’s work to be done,” 
from President Eisenhower, from nuns praying for 
him, and from one lady who recommended honey 
and alfalfa as a specific cure. Dooley, thin from his 
illness, plans to return to Laos in late November and 
establish several more hospitals. “There's an un- 
limited supply of sickness in southeastern Asia,” he 
says. “In other parts of the world, there’s an almost 
unlimited supply of medicine. I’m trying to channel 
the medication to the illness.” 
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Book reviews 


J. M. Synce, by David H. Greene 
and Edward M. Stephens (Macmillan, 
$6.95), is the first full-length biography 
of the Irish playwright whose works pro- 
voked riotous controversy when they 
were shown in Dublin’s Abbey Theatre 
over fifty years ago and which are still 
damned in some Irish circles as pre- 
senting a false and insulting picture of 
Irish peasant life. In tracing the devel- 
opment of Synge’s life and art, his rela- 
tions with his family and various women 
friends, his slow maturing as a writer 
and his friendship with the leaders of 
the Irish literary revival, Mr. Greene 
has drawn upon the recollections of 
many of Synge’s friends and relatives 
and upon the journals, diaries, let- 
ters and unpublished manuscripts made 
available to him by Synge’s nephew, Ed- 
ward Stephens. (Mr. Stephens, who had 
planned to collaborate on this book, died 
before it was started ; his co-authorship 
is honorary.) Synge emerges as a man 
who shuttled between two worlds and 
was alien to both. He was a member of 
the Anglo-Irish Protestant ascendency 
but he early broke with his mother’s 
dour evangelism; he repudiated his 
class’s oppression of the native Irish but 
he never believed in revolution as a 
means of freeing Ireland. After several 
years of erratic study in Dublin, Ger- 
many and Paris, Synge, at the suggestion 
of William Butler Yeats, visited the 
Aran Islands off the west coast of Ire- 
land. The lives and stories of the people 
he met there provided him with the in- 
spirations for his major works and their 
impact on his imagination transformed 
him from a mediocre poet into a play- 
wright of genius. Greene makes no at- 
tempt to psychologize about Synge’s 
contradictory personality but reserves 
interpretation for his art. He points out 
that the incidents and themes in the 
plays which were considered most out- 
rageous by contemporary nationalists 
(Playboy of the Western World, The 
Tinker’s Wedding, In the Shadow of the 
Glen) were based on actual occurrences. 
He also illustrates that many of the at- 
tacks on Synge’s works were part of an 
overall assault on the Abbey Theatre 
whose founders and directors refused to 
let it become an instrument of national- 
ist propaganda. This tug-of-war between 
artists determined to remain free of 
political manipulation and patriotic rev- 
olutionaries trying to bend everything 
to their cause has been largely forgot- 
ten ; but it helps explain why Synge has 
been so maligned by some of his own 
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people. Any portrait of the Irish which 
did not conform to the idealized one then 
stressed by the rebel leaders seemed, in 
the context of the time, willfully and 
maliciously unpatriotic. Greene clears 
up some of the confusion and misunder- 
standing surrounding Synge’s brief ca- 
reer and helps balance the critical ac- 
counting of a man whose plays are a 


milestone in the modern drama. It won’t | 


convince his political attackers but those 


who admire Synge’s work will be pleased 


to know he wasn’t a liar and a black- 
guard after all. — Oona SULLIVAN 


THe Mermaip Maponna, by Stratis 
Myrivilis (Crowell, $4.50). A poetic 
novel of peasant life, the first publica- 
tion in America of any extended work 
by the man who since the death of 
Nikos Kasantzakis is generally consid- 
ered Greece’s foremost writer. Like 
Kasantzakis, Myrivilis is master of a 
sweeping lyrical prose that combines 
a sense of place and person with a 
generalized, half-mythical national feel- 
ing. His story opens after World War 
I and concerns a group of Anatolian 
fishermen who flee their village upon 
its destruction by the Turks, and settle 
on the island of Mytiline in the Aege- 
an. They live apart from the other is- 
landers, establish a fishing village and 
manage to prosper, often enough by 
dishonest means and always without 
culture, grace or even the common 
sense sentimentally attributed to peas- 
ants. 

Into this narrow existence comes a 
spirit of independence and beauty which 
their dull minds cannot grasp but 
which nevertheless strongly affects 
their destiny. A blonde child is found 
by a drunken fisherman in his boat. 
She seems literally to be a product of 
the sea, and the village sage creates a 
legend that she is the daughter of a 
mermaid and a human male. 

As she grows up she becomes the 
center of tragic events: her adoptive 
mother is killed in an accident, her 
father attacks her in a drunken pas- 
sion and is exiled to Mount Athos. 
She herself refuses the advances of 
the village youths, one of whom com- 
mits suicide in despair. She seems to 
love only the sea. 

The core of the novel’s vision is the 
relationship between the girl and a 
grotesque icon called the Mermaid 
Madonna, half conventional Byzantine 
figure and half fish with blue scales, 
which is painted on the wall of a 





chapel built on a rock overhanging th 
sea. At tale’s end the actual and sym 
bolic elements of this relationship cop 
verge and the story, which has beg 
told in the rhythm of the sea, enk 
with a final whip of the sea’s violence 


— SHIRLEY FELTMAny 


A Famity on WHEELS, by Maria Ay 
gusta Trapp with Ruth T. Murdoc 
(Lippincott, $3.95) continues the jolly 
adventures of the singing Trapp family 
as they traveled across the U.S., Cana. 
da, South America and Europe, givin 
concerts of sacred, secular and “home’ 
music, as they call the motets ani 
madrigals of the sixteenth and sever. 
teenth centuries in which they special 
ize. Traveling mostly by bus, they 
learned to live on wheels, practice their 
recorders and spinet, and for energy, 
consume huge quantities of vegetabk 
juice which they ground up en rout 
in a groaning blender they nick-namei 
the DC-3. Those who read their firs 
account of life in Austria, exile, and 
then a career in America, will prob 
ably be avid to read more about this 
extraordinary family. So, too, will peo 
ple familiar with the Trapp concerts 
and recordings, and the thousands wh 
will see the new Rodgers-Hammerstein 
musical based on their lives (whos 
opening happily coincides with the 
book’s publication this month). Un 
fortunately, many readers will be dis 
appointed. The first book had a sim 
plicity of style, a sincerity of purpos, 
and told its story in a delightful way. 
This time it all seems contrived ani 
commercial: the writing is mostl 
precious (with an awful lot of tal 
about how won-der-ful America ha 
been to them), and often it is super 
cilious. Everyone and everything is sur 
rounded with an aura of fairyland, « 
if the authors want terribly to have 
the family appear as colorful as thei 
Tyrolean costumes. 


BETWEEN Gop anv Man, by Abraham J. 
Heschel, selected, edited and intro 
duced by Fritz A. Rothschild (Harper, 
$5.00). A selection of writings from 
the work of one of the leading Jewish 
theologians of our time. After Martin 
Buber, whom in some ways he resem 
bles, Heschel has perhaps the greates 
influence upon contemporary Jewish 
thought, and on religious thought i 
general. His books — Man’s Quest fo 
God, Man is Not Alone, God in Search 
of Man — indicate by their titles Hesch 
el’s primary concern. This is to explor 
the avenues of the human-divine re 
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lationship, within the framework of 
Judaism, but with wider reference, as 
well as to stress the inter-relatedness 
of me and his Creator. Heschel is also 
someting of a prophet, exhorting men 
to discover in immediate acts of wor- 
ship and self-surrender the living core 
of religion, its mystery, transcendence 
and uniqueness. Between God and Man 
is subtitled An Interpretation of Juda- 
ism; there could scarcely be a better 
guide to the deepest qualities of the Jew- 
ish religion than Heschel, though he is 
not at all an easy-going guide. 


THe New Literature, by Claude 
Mauriac (Braziller, $4.00). A series of 
essays on the writers whom Mauriac, a 
distinguished literary critic who is the 
son of the great novelist Frangois 
Mauriac, considers most important or 
most representative of our time. Most 
of them are French, the exceptions are 
Franz Kafka and Henry Miller — and 
few are familiar to the American reader 
(among these are Albert Camus, Samuel 
Beckett and Georges Simenon) — but 
all of them, Mauriac convinces us, de- 
serve intensive study. Actually, they do 
not receive it here; each essay is an in- 
formal, highly compressed set of im- 
pressions, in which homage, recognition 
and the isolating of key motifs occupy 
Mauriac’s attention. In one or two cases 
he is concerned with exposure, as in the 
essays on certain Communist writers 
whom he considers representatively dan- 
gerous while deserving serious criticism. 

Loosely binding the majority of the 
writers together is what Mauriac iso- 
lates as their central endeavor: the 
creation of what he calls aliterature, an 
assault upon conventional and tradi- 
tional modes of writing in the attempt 
to get free of the clichés of expression, 
the exhausted images of man and the 
false manner of presenting him that 
characterizes literature whenever it 
hardens from experiment into academic 
fixity. 

Literature, Mauriac stresses, always 
finds it necessary to get away from it- 
self, to become aliterature and thereby 
renew its sources and its freshness. But 
characteristic of our time is a new ur- 
gency; what most advanced writers are 
attempting to do, in a kind of anguish 
and blind faith, is compensate for the 
disappearance of God, Who no longer 
speaks to the contemporary mind, how- 
ever much that mind feels His absence 
and mourns it. This is in itself a reli- 
gious act, and Mauriac, while never em- 
ploying the rhetoric of the religious 
critic, makes it clear that in struggling 
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THIS IS THE MASS 


Henri Daniel—Rops. The widely- 
acclaimed classic is now available in 
a complete unabridged, low-priced 
edition for the pleasure and informa- 
tion of all Catholics. With an intro- 
duction, and as celebrated by Bishop 
Sheen, who posed for the 30 photo- 
graphs by Karsh. (Orig. $4.95) 95¢ 


THE PILLAR OF FIRE 


Karl Stern. The remarkable account 
of an eminent psychiatrist’s conver- 
sion from Judaism to Catholicism — 
including his experiences as a Jew in 
pre-Hitler Germany and under the 
Nazi regime. (Orig. $3.50) 85¢ 


ORTHODOXY 


G. K. Chesterton. The story of a 
great writer’s painstaking progress 
from agnosticism to Christianity. A 
classic statement of Christian belief 
available for the first time in soft 
covers. (Orig. $3.00) 75¢ 


MEDIEVAL ESSAYS 


Christopher Dawson. The _signifi- 
cance and richness of Christian cul- 
ture in the Middle Ages, presented 
with brilliance and clarity in a mas- 
terful survey. (Orig. $3.50) 95¢ 


VESSEL OF CLAY 


Leo Trese. The innermost emotions 
and thoughts of a parish priest are 
frankly and humbly revealed in this 
moving, hour-by-hour account of his 
daily life. (Orig. $2.00) 65¢ 


THE LONG LONELINESS 


Dorothy Day. The autobiography of 
a woman who made the long, lonely 
journey from extreme radicalism to 
Roman Catholicism — and who be- 
came a beloved leader of the Cath- 
olic Worker movement. (Orig. $3.50) 

85¢ 

















THIS IS CATHOLICISM s 
John J. Walsh, S. J. A_ practical, ig 
question-and-answer presentation of ie 
the Catholic faith, for clergymen 
concerned with teaching, for lay- 
men, and for those of other faiths 
who wish more knowledge of Ca- 
tholicism. (Image Original) $1.25 


SAINTS FOR SINNERS 


Alban Goodier, S. J. Sensitive biog- 
raphies of nine famous saints whose 
temptations, flaws and challenges 
were very like those we must cope 
with today. A truly moving and in- 
spiring book for modern ee 


At all booksellers 
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for a new vision of man these writers, 
who are unable to accept the old formu- 
las of faith and the traditional means 
of spiritual cognition, are in no sense 
enemies of God — they are explorers of 
a painful new way at the end of which 
He may be re-encountered. 

The New Literature, it should be said, 
is not for the ordinary reader; it is an 
important book for those to whom seri- 
ous ideas about the nature of contempo- 
rary writing are always welcome and 
who are not afraid of the unfamiliar. 


BroTHERHOOD oF Evi: The Mafia, by 
Frederick Sondern, Jr. (Farrar, Straus 


and Cudahy, $3.95). An account, highly 
journalistic and somewhat breathless, 
of the Sicilian-bred society of criminals 
whose American branch or off-shoot has 
been getting a lot of publicity lately. 
Mr. Sondern attempts to do two things : 
explain what the Mafia really is and 
protect from indiscriminate identifica- 
tion with it that vast majority of Sici- 
lian-Americans who have no more to do 
with it than President Eisenhower. 
The second intention gets somewhat 
lost in the sinuosities of the tale. But 
the book does succeed in mounting a 
portrait of an organization that is al- 
most inconceivable in its perversion, or 
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inversion, of the values that our society 
at least professes. The Mafia, Mr. Son- 
dern says, is indeed a brotherhood — an 
organization as closely knit in purpose, 
authority and conscience as any small 
family unit. It has the strength pecu- 
liar to the clan: the head may be 
lopped off but leadership then passes 
naturally and silently to the next in 
line. 

The Mafia code of behavior is al- 
most a negative copy of our Western 
moral tradition. Murder, to expedite a 
business venture, is not just good sense, 
it’s a duty. To sin against the brother- 
hood—to break omerta (silence) is 
a greater sin than suicide. Obedience 
to the Mafia’s traditions and dedication 
to the serious game of law-breaking are 
cardinal virtues. 

The malignity that rises miasmally 
from the pages of this book might be 
expected to make us recoil in horror. 
But we somehow remain untouched. 
The report jogs along with the colorful 
alacrity of a cartoon, but the reality of 
the violence behind the narrative is 


vitiated by Sondern’s editorial detach- 


ment. He makes no judgments that go 
beyond the impersonal complexities of 
criminal law, and though one wouldn’t 
have him preaching, a somewhat more 
clearly defined attitude might be 
helpful. 


Maya, by Charles Gallenkamp 
(McKay, $5.50). A study of the rise 
and collapse of ancient America’s most 
advanced civilization. The Mayan king- 
dom, whose culture was profound and 
gentle, flourished in what is now South- 
ern Mexico and Central America from 
about 320 a.p. to 800 a.p. While much 
of the contemporary world lay in in- 
tellectual darkness, the Mayans, whose 
second highest god was “the inventor of 
books and writing,” made huge strides 
in astronomy, architecture, sculpture 
and other cultural and scientific areas — 
their calendar was the most accurate 
known to the ancient world and they 
made use of the zero long before it 
was known to the rest of the world. 
Yet between 800 and 900 a.p. the 
Mayans abandoned their cities, an enig- 
ma that has fascinated scholars for 
years. Gallenkamp believes that civic 
unrest may have brought about the exo- 
dus. The peasants, he theorizes, may 
have rebelled against a rigid hierarchi- 
cal system which concentrated intellec- 
tual opportunities in the hands of the 
prests. The population fled from the 
cities, centers of religious control, and 
took up life in the jungle. More bar- 


barous peoples infiltrated the area. Fi. 
nally the inner strife brought about the 
civilization’s destruction, and the jungle 
swallowed the evidence. 

Gallenkamp, a better archeologist 
than writer, offers no more than his 
own hunches in support of this theory, 
But his book contains useful informa. 
tion for anyone wanting an acquain- 
tance with a truly impressive early cul- 
ture. And at least one of his philosophi- 
cal asides is worth attention. “The 
Maya were attuned to the universal 
theme of civilization — man in relation 
to the unknown. So long as this quest— 
this exploration of the ethos remained 
uppermost in their endeavors, the for- 
tunes of the Maya continued skyward.” 
When the quest was abandoned, the 
Mayan civilization expired. —S. F. 


Look SoutHwarp, UNCLE, by Edward 
Tomlinson (Devin-Adair, $6.00). A 
book about the Iron Curtain that sepa- 
rates the United States from its more 
than 175,000,000 neighbors to the south. 
Tomlinson has been a journalist for 
more than 35 years, most of them 
spent in Latin America. He is there- 
fore knowledgeable about his subject 
(though the knowledge tends to be 
broader than it is deep) and has some 
ideas worth listening to. No one would 
quarrel with his contention that Latin 
America is potentially of world im- 
portance and that the neglect on our 
part of its culture, politics and social 
nature is going to be more and more 
damaging to us. Similarly, to learn even 
superficially about the Organization of 
American States, about the role of art 
and the intellect in South American 
countries and about the broad outlines 
of their economies, is all to the good. 

But Mr. Tomlinson has an axe to 
grind, and an especially rusty one at 
that. He is a rather strident defender 
of private enterprise, a jingoist who 
sometimes seems to regard Latin Amer- 
ica as a hunting-ground for U.S. firms 
(he warns us that “The smiling Ori- 
entals are no less determined in the 
field of commerce than they were on 
the field of battle . . .”!) and a single- 
minded discoverer of Communist con- 
spiracies everywhere. All of this makes 
his book frequently sound like direct 
propaganda for the United Fruit Com- 
pany and Pan American Airways, and 
detracts from any contribution it has 
to offer to serious history or analysis. 
The facts of Latin American life are 
surely more complex, less amenable to 
manipulation in the service of a bias or 
an ideology, and less reducible to the 
villain theory of recent history, than 
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RELIGIOUS 

Tae Divine Orrice, by Hildebrand 
Fleischmann, 0.S.B. (Herder and Her- 
der, $5.25) and The Little Breviary, by 
the Abbey of Berne (Newman, $15.00). 
Two simplified editions of the Divine 
Office, designed for laymen and for 
religious not bound to the recitation of 
the Roman breviary. The Divine Office 
is a radical shortening and simplifica- 
tion, based on a version authorized by 
the Bishops of Germany, and aimed at 
those without much background or di- 


| tect knowledge of the liturgy. It is 


divided into four sections: one for the 
liturgical seasons, another for those 
periods when no special liturgical sea- 
son is being observed, a third which 
contains the office for the feasts of the 
saints, and a fourth for those saints who 
have no specific office, such as martyrs. 

The text of the psalms is taken from 
translations by the Catholic Biblical 
Association, and all other Biblical texts 
from the Douay version. Father Edward 
E. Malone, 0.S.B., of St. John’s Semi- 
nary in Nebraska, has translated the 
German passages and has, unfortu- 
nately, allowed some of the original 
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rhymes. (This is not a fault peculiar to 
this version ; it is one of the problems 
of vernacular translations that has yet 
to be solved.) 

The Little Breviary is considerably 
more complex than The Divine Office. 
An abbreviated form of the Roman 
Breviary, but a faithful translation (by 
the Benedictine Nuns of Stanbrooke 
from the Dutch of the Premonstraten- 
sian Canons of Berne), it should be 
helpful to those who have had previous 
experience with the prayers of the Office. 
The volume is marked throughout to 
indicate which member of the choir is 
to sing or recite a particular part and 
which liturgical action is to accompany 
it. There is also a supplement listing 
feasts for the United States. 


LiturcicaL Retreat by Roy J. Howard, 
S.J. (Sheed and Ward, $3.00). A book 
of retreat meditations which underlines 
the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius 
with a liturgical emphasis. Father How- 
ard follows the traditional retreat de- 
sign —death, the devil, confession — 
but adds stress on baptism, confirmation 
and the Eucharist as sacraments of per- 
sonal encounter between Christ and the 


tian living, in a lengthy meditation on 
the liturgy. Throughout his book, Father 
Howard uses the Old and New Testa- 
ment as reference points for the solution 
of contemporary problems. Father How- 
ard shows a wide range of contact with 
the modern world (Camus, Sartre, and 
the world of advertising blend with more 
familiar retreat sources). 


My Fatuer’s Business, A Priest in 
France, by Abbé Michonneau (Herder 
and Herder, $2.95), who says that 
when a priest finally realizes that the 
priesthood comes first in his life, his day 
cannot be neatly rounded off like that 
of most business and professional men : 
his whole priestly life will be trans- 
formed. People are meant to live as 
Christians in community, and it is the 
priest who has to bring the community 
into being. Consequently he must get 
to the people, to find out about them 
and the lives they are living; to show 
them that the Gospel is still speaking 
to them. The priest must make them 
understand that they, as well as he, are 
the parish and that sometimes he needs 
their guidance, too, as well as their 
contradictions and oppositions. — P.W. 
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HISTORY 


Memoirs OF A RENAISSANCE Pope: 
The Commentaries of Pius II, trans- 
lated by Florence A. Gragg (Putnam, 
$6.00). This is the first appearance in 
English of a long obscure document of 
great importance. The Memoirs — ac- 
tually a sort of journal — were kept by 
a brilliant man, a fifteenth-century ec- 
clesiastical politician, a humanist, poet 
and scholar, who worked his way up 
through the hierarchy (having become 
converted at the age of forty), became 
a bishop, cardinal and then pope of 
more saintliness than was expected of 
him. Pius wrote in the third person, 
and for centuries the Memoirs were 
thought to be the work of his secre- 
tary, but the discovery of the original 
text in the Vatican library finally con- 
vinced scholars that the work was 
Pius’s own. The third person technique 
enabled Pius to dispense with modesty 
when he wanted to boast of some per- 
sonal talent or quality, and also to 
give, with an appearance of objectiv- 
ity, some rather frightening accounts 
of Renaissance ecclesiastical life — 
among them reports of two papal elec- 
tions, one of them his own; in the first 
the leading candidate, a Greek, was 
ruthlessly pushed aside in favor of a 
Latin: in the second, his own, the con- 
test narrowed to a struggle between 
the cardinal of Rouen, (a brutally self- 
ish individual, according to the narra- 
tive) and Pius; it is the detailed report 
of the maneuverings (once suppressed 
but finally revealed in the Vatican 
manuscript) that gives a good picture 
of the kind of men who brought so 
much disrespect to the Church at this 
period and whose excesses were largely 
to blame for the Reformation. 


THe CyurcH IN THE Dark Aces, by 
Henri Daniel-Rops (Dutton, $10.00). 
Here is M. Daniel-Rops at his encyclo- 
pedic best, writing about the Church in 
its most obscure age, the period be- 
tween the fourth and twelfth centuries. 
It is a crucial period — the invasion of 
the Roman empire by the barbarians, 
the collapse of classical Rome, the 
golden age of Byzantium, the Moslem 
invasion of the West, the new Chris- 
tian empire of Charlemagne, and the 
rise of the Holy Roman Empire. M. 
Daniel-Rops is a passionate, prolific 
writer and there are few fields, whether 
barbarian customs, the arts, theological 
disputes or the cynical seizure of the 
Church by impecunious nobles, on 
which he does not shed the special light 
of his own special brilliance. A key 
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book to an understanding of the his- 
tory of the Church. 


Tue Ace or THE Martyrs by Giuseppe 
Ricciotti (Bruce, $4.95). A concen- 
trated survey — free of pious cant — of 
the bloodiest period in Christian history, 
from the beginning of the reign of Dio- 
cletian to the death of Constantine in 
337. Abbot Ricciotti takes the view that 
the emperors, who more often acted 
from political than religious motives, 
saw Christianity as a threat to the sta- 
bility of the social order; but even 
granting the reasonableness of their mo- 
tivation, the actions of the executing 
officers can only be regarded as diabol- 
ically cruel. Numerous extant docu- 
ments of trials are quoted at length and 
there are some rarely encountered his- 
tories of the lapsi, the Christians who 
wilted under persecution: as if their 
trials were not already sufficient, they 
were further persecuted by Christian 
rigorists who abused and punished them 
for weakening. Ricciotti’s view of the 
emperor Constantine, whose image Cath- 
olic historians have sentimentalized for 
generations, is that he was heavily in- 
fluenced by the social and political forces 
of the times and at best was only a super- 


ficial Christian. 


THE FATHERS OF THE GREEK CHURCH, 
by Hans von Campenhausen (Pantheon, 
$3.95) reminds us of how little we know 
of the vital seminal age of Christianty 
and with our concentration on a few 
saints of recent centuries, how much 
we are ignoring what was dynamic and 
challenging. Justin, Irenaeus, Clement 
of Alexandria, Origen, Eusebius ~ of 
Caersaria, Athanasius, Basil the Great, 
Gregory of Nazianzos, Gregory of Nys- 
sa, Synesius of Cyrene, John Chrysos- 
tom and Cyril of Alexandria are the 
dozen Greek fathers treated here, and a 
hardy, witty, argumentative and Chris- 
tian lot they are. 


THE WANDERING SAINTS OF THE EARLY 
Mippte Aces, by Eleanor Duckett (Nor- 
ton, $5.00). The legends of the saints 
that grew out of the medieval period 
have a particularly unworldly quality, 
charming and rather baffling to the 
reader. Dr. Duckett, however, has the 
knack of separating fact from myth and 
the result is an edifying and informative 
portrait of the men—among them 
Saints Patrick, Columba, Aidan, Cuth- 
bert, Gall, Boniface, Anskar and a num- 
ber of obscure Celtic and British saints 
—who penetrated unknown forests to 
convert stone-age savages to Christian- 
ity. 

THE Twenty EcuMENIcAL CouNCILS OF 


THe Catuo.ic Cuurcu, by Clement 
Raab, O.F.M. (Newman, $3.50). Pope 
John’s call for a twenty-first council has 
had the fortunate effect of getting Cath- 
olics up on their toes to study both the 
separated churches and the Protestants, 
and to learn something about their own 
history. Father Raab’s book, first issued 
22 years ago, is a compact and clear 
guide to the great deliberative sessions 
of the universal Church, which-have met 
to clear away the debris of their age and 
to prepare for a revitalized Christianity, 


REPRINTS 


Tue Cuicaco History or AMERICAN 
CivitizaTion, edited by Daniel J. Boor. 
stin (University of Chicago, $1.75 
each). The eight volumes in this series 
are divided into two groups. The first, 
a chronological series, gives a narrative 
of American history from its beginning 
to the present day. The second, which 
is topical, provides the history of several 
significant aspects of American life. Of 
the first group, The New Age of Frank- 
lin Roosevelt, by Dexter Perkins, is of 
particular interest, covering the years 
1932 to 1945. The topical group includes 
American Judaism by Nathan Glazer 
and American Catholicism by John 
Tracy Ellis. 


Piers THE PLoucHMAN, by William 
Langland, translated by J. F. Goodridge 
(Penquin, 95¢). A readable modern 
English version of the classic medieval 
allegory, which is a social commentary 
on fourteenth-century life as well as a 
spiritual study. The translator uses the 
text of 21 books and concentrates on 
the meaning rather than on reproduc 
ing the original effect of the poetry. 


Mepievat Essays, by Christopher Daw- 
son (Doubleday Image, 95¢). A study 
of Christian culture by the English 
philosophical historian which presents 
the scope of the Middle Ages as the 
source of Europe’s present underlying 
sociological unity. ° 


Tue Lone Lone.iness, by Dorothy Day 
(Doubleday Image, 85¢). An autobiog- 
raphy of the co-founder of the Cath- 
olic worker movement detailing her de- 
velopment of social-consciousness as the 
driving force in her controversial life. 
She proceeds from Socialism and Com- 
munism to Catholicism, at the cost of 
much inner conflict. 


Tue Ascent To TrutH, by Thomas Mer- 
ton (Viking Compass, $1.45). Thomas 
Merton traces the journey to ultimate 
truth through contemplation by explain- 
ing the doctrines of St. John of the 
Cross, Carmelite mystic and poet. 
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Movie criticism is generally the most 
condescending of the demi-art forms. 
Even the humblest reviewer can’t help 
feeling a tiny bit superior to the run 
of movies after a while; native snob- 
bery is not required for this, regular 
attendance is enough, And unless he is 
an out and out sadist, he will start mak- 
ing allowances almost unconsciously. 
Such and such a movie shows good in- 
tentions, after all (like a child reciting 
the Gettysburg address); such and 
such another might have been worse. 
Inno time, you find-yourself down on 
all fours, as they say on the Avenue, 
looking at things from the public’s 
point of view. 

Now it should be emphasized right 
away that this is no position in which 
to watch movies by Ingmar Bergman. 
Before Bergman (and this might make 
a pretty good name for an-era), one 
had hesitated to admit even to oneself 
just how mediocre movies were and 
how little one had come to expect from 
them. This reviewer’s first reaction to 
“The Magician” (admittedly a slight- 
lystunned one) was to wonder whether 
he had ever actually seen a movie any- 
where before. Not that it was exactly 
better than other movies, just more 
like a movie; that is, it displayed 
throughout a quality which the Thom- 
ists would possibly call “movieness,” 
a quality which is notably missing 
from the average filmed entertainment. 
His movies are labeled simply “by 
Ingmar Bergman,” which means, first 
of all, that he writes, directs and sweats 
them into existence himself without 
benefit of script consultants, story 
conferences and the deadly Hollywood 
division of labor. Thus he is able to 
nurse his original image (and often 
his films swell out of a single image) 
past the various image-violators all the 
way to the screen. In short, his films 
are not assembled in committee, but 
in the place where all art gets born, the 
head of one solitary man. 

It is rare enough for a writer’s 
image to reach the screen intact ; al- 
most as rare for a writer to have an 
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MOVIES 


The Bergman touch 


image that really belongs on the screen 
in the first place. More commonly, the 
director adds his own touches to a 
story that has come to him cinemati- 
cally indifferent. A master like John 
Ford can embellish such a story almost 
beyond recognition ; but — and this is 
the nub of the matter — Ford’s embel- 
lishments are usually in the nature of 
purple patches, ornaments draped ad 
lib over somebody else’s narrative. (In 
his latest movie, “The Horse Soldiers,” 
the images actually are embarrassingly 
superior to the movie they are intended 
to decorate. ) 

This could never happen in a Berg- 
man movie, because the images are the 
movie, having preceded it in the order 
of creation. He has been called a sym- 
bolist in the German style, but this is 
misleading. The German symbolists 
used scissors and glue to tell two kinds 
of story at once. Some of Bergman’s 
scenes seem at first tangential, and one 
pokes around for symbolic purpose : 
but reflection shows that these were 
often the very scenes that carried the 
main story, and that while they may 
be interpreted symbolically, they don’t 
have to be. 

Bergman says that he has had to go 
into the twilight for some of his stories. 
(No doubt, being Scandinavian helps 
in this respect : there is notoriously lit- 
tle twilight around Hollywood). “Wild 
Strawberries” — a day in the life of a 
distinguished professor — must be one 
of these. It is threaded with a sequence 
of twilight dreams, waking dreams, 
that is, with the images slightly blurred 
and softened but never altogether fan- 
tastic. Unlike the “Spellbound” school 
of movie dream, with its sleek, Dalli- 
esque vistas and all hell breaking loose 
in the orchestra, the professor’s dreams 
are very placidly composed: the profes- 
sor sees himself stalking (head thrust 
forward, like the late John Foster 
Dulles) through empty streets, or quiet 
woods. If he is having an out and out 
dream, some disconcerting thing may 
eventually happen to him; if it is a 
waking dream, the professor will have 
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THE LIVING PARISH 


Leo R. Ward, C.S.C. 


An exciting on-the-spot examina- 
tion of parishes from New York 
to Colorado and from Minnesota 
to Mississippi— parishes where 
things are happening in liturgical 
renewal, racial integration, social 
services, Catholic Action and 
adult education. 

Father Ward, distinguished au- 
thor, scholar and educator, has 


of what is happening in some of 
America’s truly “living” parishes. 
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more control of it, and there will be 
wistfulness, but no shock. 


To offset the dream, Bergman in- 
serts a particularly coarse and vital 
waking life. He has obviously read his 
Shakespeare, and he uses his clowns in 
very much the Shakespearean manner, 
as counterpoint to the twilight. In 
“Wild Strawberries” he provides a 
trio of bright young things to interrupt 
the professor’s dreams ; in “The Magi- 
cian,” the mumbo-jumbo takes place 
upstairs, while life goes on in the 
kitchen. 


These two movies are otherwise 
completely different in conception. 
“Wild Strawberries” is soft and 
blurred, a muted version of the 
Scrooge saga, but with the gentlest of 
resolutions. After all, the professor has 
not been a bad man, only a little cold, 
and how much can he do about it at 
the age of 78 anyway? “The Magi- 
cian” is hard and bright, with the glit- 
ter and razzle-dazzle of a circus. The 
camera discards its frosted spectacles 
and swings into sharp focus : the world 
of magic is a world of frantic obser- 
vation. The magnificent fraud, with his 
flashing properties, and the magnifi- 
cent crank who labors to expose him, 
will not abide by the vague and distant 
horizons of the woolly professor: the 
whole scale of the movie must be con- 
tracted and sharpened for them. 


And yet, it is still a dream. The unity 
of mood which holds up through an 
amazing variety of scenes is never 
quite of this world. At the end, there 
comes a Mack Sennett sequence, com- 
p!ete with trotting policemen, crashing 
calliope and last minute reprieve which 
was enough to make a man next to me 
mumble, with obtuse accuracy, “Holly- 
wood ending.” So much for the bright 
and wonderful world of show-biz — 
it’s as bright and empty and transient 
as Dr. Vogler’s magical health circus 
itself : thus Bergman’s extra dry com- 
ment on the story he has been telling, 
and an ending appropriate to that kind 
of dream. 

* Much to-do has been made over 
Bergman’s intellectual interests, but I 
don’t believe they can be called much 
more than interests. He is concerned 
with the last things and their awkward 
impingements on human life: but he 


deesn’t go far beyond pointing out that 





“they are there” (which is, in itself, 
great advantage of course). “Movie! 
ness” does not really allow for heavy. 
weight ratiocination, and Bergman; 
believers and non-believers stop shor 
at the conventional arguments. Th 
business is telling a story with pictures 
and while a touch of philosophy may 


serve to enliven the story no end, ij 


must be kept to a touch in the actual |, 


telling. 

To complete his improbable list o/ 
virtues, Bergman is every inch th 
popular movie-maker. His virtuosity is 
such that he seems to enjoy his work 
hugely (whether he actually does is 
another matter) and this enjoyment is 
immediately contagious. A feeling of 
ebullience sets in, only dimly con 
nected with the state of the story. 
Bergman is a witty man, with a witty 
camera, and a fine knack for charac 
terization, so that even when his 
themes are tragic, there is a good deal 
of subsidiary amusement to be had. It 
is barely possible that this virtuosity 
may someday prove his undoing, that 
he may go off on a binge of technical 
ingenuity and never return. 

It seems unlikely, for a man of his 
fundamental seriousness, but if he ever 
does, the results will not be dull. 

—WILFRID SHEED 
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Commissions also accepted for 
church and school sculpture, 
murals, etc. 
Request folder showing recent work. 
. a middle course between excessive 
realism and exaggerated symbolism .. . 
— Mediator Dei 


XAVIER ARTISTS’ GUILD 
Xavier University Art Department 
New Orleans 25, La. 
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STATUES 
Every kind of religious statue 
and painting done to order. 
Reasonable prices. 
ST. BENEDICT STUDIO 


Westport, Conn. 
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Uh -LE PETER’S PROPOSITIONS 


“Just cought on about your new address,” writes Uncle Peter 
fom Kipper’s Landing, where he’s recuperating from the 

after-c fects of trying to take the motor out of his sports 

car. (Apparently Uncle's been repaired more easily than the 

car, which is awaiting the arrival of his seventeen-year-old 

hot ro’ grandnephew who’s going to splice the pieces together.) 

. Well, Uncle’s got a new cause to work on now. We quote: 
“Heard they changed Fourth Avenue to Little Park Avenue or 
Park Avenue South or some such name. It gave me an idea and I 
put it out at town meeting last night. Ran into a little 
opposition. Thought Main Street would sound better as Broadway. 
(Can't stop progress, you know. Makes the city folks feel at 
home.) Tried to even things out by changing Elm Street to 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Drive and Hickory to Dwight D. Eisenhower 
Boulevard. (No luck.) Big squabble started when I suggested 
renaming Mary Baker Eddy Green as St. Thomas Aquinas park.” 
We suspect that at the moment Kipper’s Landing is a maze of 
resolutions and counter-resolutions. Meanwhile, we seem to be 
handling Uncle’s book business for him. Prices are cheap, 


cheap, cheap, so buy now. 


$10 EACH 


99) THE KNOX MISSAL. A special arrange- 
ment with the publisher enables us to offer the 
original edition of the famous ‘‘Knox’’ Missal 
at a special price. This is the first version, up 
to date for all but two or three recent feasts 
and the new Holy Week liturgy; aside from 
these omissions, this Missal will serve you as 
well as anything else you can buy today. Beau- 
tifully printed on fine India paper in two colors, 
handsomely bound in real leather (black seal 
skin). We consider this an unusual bargain. 
(Original price, $25) 


$8 EACH 
100) THE KNOX MISSAL. 


above but bound in white leather. 
price, $18) 


The same as the 
(Original 


$3.50 EACH 


8) ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE PAPACY, 
by Hans Kuhner. Brief, succinct accounts of the 
feigns of the Popes from Peter to Pius XII, 
including anti-Popes and other false claimants. 
(List price, $6.00) 


8) BERGSONIAN PHILOSOPHY AND 
THOMISM, by Jacques Maritain. A critique of 
his former teacher's attempts to apply scientific 
data to human problems with suggestions on 
how Thomism can help integrate modern scien- 
tific discoveries a a truly human philosophy. 
(List price, $6.00 


$2.50 EACH 
4s) CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE, by Jean 


Mouroux. An important work which examines 
the basis and nature of our actual life as 
Christians and our membership in the Church. 
(List price, $5.00) 


UNCLE PETER 
A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc. 


55) CHRISTIAN CONVERSATION, edited 
by Anne Fremantle. A thought for each day 
of the year, selected from the writings of an- 
cient and modern martyrs, philosophers, apolo- 
gists and mystics. (List price, $4.75) 


84) THE MAID OF ORLEANS, by Sven 
Stolpe. A provocative reinterpretation of Joan of 
Arc which sees her primarily as a mystic whose 
supreme mission was not so much to deliver 
France but to share in the passion of Christ. 
Beautifully written by a famous Swedish novelist. 
(List price, $4.00) 


85) EARLY CHRISTIAN POETRY, trans- 
lated into alliterative verse by Charles Kennedy. 
Selections of 7th and 8th century religious poetry 
written in the great monasteries and Northum- 
brian schools of Jarrow, Durham and York dur- 
ing the Christianization of England. (List price, 
$5.25) 


95) METAPHYSICAL JOURNAL, by Ga- 
briel Marcel. The notebooks of the famous French 
philosopher — often described as the founder of 
Christian existentialism — from 1914 to the 
present. Indispensable to an understanding of 
Marcel's life and thought. (List price, $6) 


$2.00 EACH 
42) ORIGEN, by Jean Danielou. An intensive 


and sympathetic study of the controversial 3rd 
century Scriptural interpreter and philosopher. 
(List price, $4.50) 


88) SURPRISING MYSTICS, by Father Her- 
bert Thurston, S.J. A fascinating investigation 
into some ‘mystical’? and occult phenomena in- 
volving a number of outwardly pious men and 
women, by a well known explorer of the spirit 
world. (List price, $3.95) 


94) THE WISE MAN FROM THE WEST, 
by Vincent Cronin. The life story of Matthew 





Note: this list valid October, 
1859, only. Please do not order 
from out-dated lists. 


377 Park Avenue South, New York 16 
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Ricci, the remarkable Italian Jesuit missionary 
who ventured into the fabled East in order to 
establish Christianity among the Chinese. (List 
price, $4.50) 


96) ON THE HIGH UPLANDS, by Stanislaw 
Vincenz. A long rambling ‘‘novel” of life among 
the Hutzuls, the Eastern-rite people of the Car- 
pathian mountains, in the days before World 
War I. An excellent portrait of a little-known 
branch of the Church. (List price, $6) 


101) PIO NONO, by E. E. Hales. A good 
biography of the controversial pope who earned 
the papacy a prestige it had not had since the 
Council of Trent. Mazzini, Garibaldi, Cavour, 
Victor Emmanuel, Napoleon, the Liberal-Catho- 
lics and the Ultramontanes are the people with 
whom Pio Nono had to deal in trying to work 
out his concept of an embattled Church in the 
hostile nineteenth century. (List price, $4) 


102) AROUND THE YEAR WITH THE 
TRAPP FAMILY. A liturgical tour with songs, 
games, recipes, customs and feast day specialties 
that will keep members of the lay aman busy 
from Advent to the last Sunday of Pentecost. 
(List, $3.95) 


$1.50 EACH 


60) HILAIRE BELLOC, A MEMOIR, by J. 
B. Morton. Personal reminiscence by a friend 
and fellow newspaperman which adds depth to 
the Englishman known for his brilliance, eccen- 
tricity and wit. (List price, $3.00) 


78) BE NOT SOLICITOUS, edited by Maisie 
W. ard. A collection of essays (some good, some, 
we’re sorry to say, indifferent) on the providence 
of God and the Catholic family, but all by people 
who have known what it was like to be poor and 
not to have known what or when the children 
would eat. (List price, $3.00) 


79) CATHOLICISM, PROTESTANTISM 
AND CAPITALISM, by Amintore Fanfani. A 
tough look at the economic situation and its 
relationship to the two halves of the Christian 
world. Worth = even if only for reference. 
(List price, $3.00 


89) STORM OF GLORY, by John Beevers. A 
new approach to St. Therese and her life by a 
noted English writer who cuts through the haze 
of sentimentality and obscurity. (List price, $3) 


90) ORDINATION TO THE PRIESTHOOD, 
by John Bligh, S.J. This is an important book 
which discusses the purpose and background of 
the ordination ceremony, traces its development 
through various rites and concludes with a de- 
tailed description and explanation of its modern 
form. (List price, $3) 


$1.25 EACH 


91) THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS, by Geoffrey 
Graystone, S.M. An introduction to the scrolls 
and their times, by an English biblical scholar 
whose writing is clear and dramatic. (List price, 
$2.50) 


92) COMMUNITY JOURNEY, by George 
Ineson. This is the famous account of the found- 
ing of the Taena community, the group of 
English laymen who follow the Benedictine rule 
and have associated themselves with a nearby 
monastery. (List price, $3.25) 


$1.00 EACH 


70) ST. CATHERINE IN TUSCAN PAINT- 
ING, by George Kaftal. Forty of the earliest 
Tuscan paintings of St. Catherine of Siena, scenes 
from her life and extracts from an early biogra- 
phy. (List price, $2.50) 


72) ST. DOMINIC IN EARLY TUSCAN 
PAINTING, by George Kaftal. A collection of 
the earliest portraits of the saint and scenes of 
his life, plus a brief biography. (List price, $2.50) 


74) AUTOBIOGRAPHY FROM THE JESU- 
IT UNDERGROUND, by William Weston with 
an introduction by Evelyn Waugh. A dramatic 
account of a priest’s work in Elizabethan Eng- 
land, where he administered at the risk of his 
life to English Catholics. With extensive notes, 
letters, appendices, index and chronology (List 
price, $4) 


80) COLOR EBONY, by Helen Caldwell Day. 
A near-classic by a sensitive writer who tells 
about her experiences as a Negro in a white 
world, her parents’ shattered marriage and her 
conversion to the Church. Moving and eloquent. 
(List price, $2.25) 


93) MAKING OF A MORON, by Niall Bren- 
nan. A short attack on modern industrialism, 
which, the author says, robs man of his dignity 
and endangers his soul. (List price, $2.50) 


97) TRIALS OF A TRANSLATOR, by Ron- 
ald Knox. Monsignor Knox’s account of his 
doing of the Bible into English. With great wit 
and erudition, he sets forth his own theories of 
translation and answers some of the more note- 
worthy criticisms. (List price, $2) 
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O Enclosed is $3 for my introductory subscription 
to JUBILEE. () Bill me. Please send me my free copy 
of Thomas Merton’s “Boris Pasternak and the people 


with watch chains.” 


A special introductory off : 


9 full months of JUBILEE 


plus a free reprint copy of 


THOMAS MERTON’S 


“BORIS PASTERNAK AND THE PEOPLE WITH WATCH CHAINS” 


for only $3. 


In this interesting study of Pasternak, Thomas Merton describes the man 
who was denounced by the communist party and personally rebuked by 
Nikita Khrushchev for his great novel DOCTOR ZHIVAGO. 
Pasternak, a solitary and misunderstood Russian genius, won the 


sympathy of the world with his novel. 


“The thing that attracts people to Pasternak is . . . thé man himself, 
the truth that is in him, his simplicity, his direct contact with life, 
and the fact that he is full of the only revolutionary force that is 
capable of anything new: he is full of love,” writes 
Merton in his probing study of the author of DOCTOR ZHIVAGO. 


Clip $3 to this coupon and mail it today 


for this special introductory offer. 
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Add 75¢ for foreign subscriptions 
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